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“THE LAUGHING HUSBAND.” 


A Musical Comedy in three acts, by ARTHUR WIMPERIS (adapted from the German of 
JULIUS KRAMMER and ALFRED GRUNDWALD). 


Music by EDMUND EYSLER. Produced at the New Theatre, London, October 2, 1913, 











[Daily Mirror Studios. 
“The Laughing Husband.” 

Mr. Courtice Pounds as Ottakar Bruckner. 
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“The 
Laughing 
Husband.” 


A Musical Comedy. 


Produced at the New Theatre. 


The Story of the Play. 
By E. W. 


N infinite capacity for seeing the humorous 
A side of things is possessed by the principal 

personage of ‘‘ The Laughing Husband,”’ 
which, with its bright and sparkling music, funny 
dialogue, and picturesque scenes, is entertaining 
crowded houses at the New Theatre. Ottakar 
Bruckner is a retired confectioner of Berlin, who 
is never tired of congratulating himself upon 
having wooed and won the beautiful Hella, a 
“woman of culture,’? who aspires to literary 
glory. His satisfaction can find expression only 





‘‘Gimme a kiss on the telephone.’’ 


in song, a charming composition with the refrain, 
‘*A husband in love with his wife.’’ Such 
talent for melody ought obviously to secure 
Ottakar a place among Hella’s artistic circle, 
which consists of people whose smartness cannot 
be challenged. But Ottakar has been a trades- 
man, and is convinced of his unworthiness. A 
bright idea strikes him. In order to ‘‘ widen his 
intellectual. horizon ’’’ he will travel, and accord- ] 
ingly announces his intention of undertaking a 
tour in Italy. 

The joke broadens. Postcards from Rome and 
other Continental cities give evidence of Ottakar’s 
pilgrimage in search of culture, and Hella makes | 
progress with her literary work. She is writing 
a modern novel, which she mainta‘ns should 
‘** begin where the older ones leave off,’’ and so as 
to acquire the experience necessary to colour her 
story of a wife’s temptation, she flirts desper- 
ately with a foreign Count, who boasts a ‘‘ vibra- 
tory voice,’* and has the reputation of being a 
‘* professional Lothari».”’ 

For reasons not so literary Hella’s friend, 
Etelka, the wife of Herr Von Basewitz, accepts 
the attentions of a poetaster, but in order to 
keep without the bounds of impropriety the 
Photos.) [Daily Mirror Studios ladies agree that when danger threatens one shall 
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advise the other to ‘‘ count four.’’ This phrase 
allows Etelka to perpetrate a pun of which the 
Count is the victim. ‘‘ There is,’’ she says, ‘‘a 
vibration in the air which I can’t ac-‘ count for.’ ”’ 

That worthy refrains from recrimination, and 
pursues his evil purpose with tenacity, even in- 
viting himself to Hella’s shooting-box at Buch- 
enau, so that he may sing in her not unwilling 
ear ‘‘ The Music of Love.’? Meanwhile Ottakar 
has altered his mind. He had fallen in with his 
old friend, Andreas Pipelhuber, and instead of 
going to Italy brings him to his shooting-box to 
** break’? a bottle of Moselle. The ceremony 
calls forth a song in praise of ‘‘ The Wine from 
the Rhine ’’ that should make Bacchus smile with 
satisfaction. 

A spiritualistic interlude precedes Ottakar’s 
entry. A lady professor of the occult arranges a 
* séance for the edification of the guests, and the 
aid of the spirits is invoked to bring Ottakar’s 
astral body from Italy. The company form up 
in line and, gaze expectantly at the door by which 
the medium declares the spirit will enter; but 
Ottakar, very much in the flesh, comes in by the 
opposite door, to the utter discomfiture of the 


spiritualist. 
Hella is naturally surprised at her hus- 
band’s sudden return, and is all the more 


perplexed when a postcard in his handwriting and 
bearing the previous day’s date arrives from 
Rome. ‘ The explanation is simple. Ottakar 
had furnished» Hans Zimt and his young wife 


Dolly, who had gone to Italy on their honey- . 


moon, with the cards already written from guide 
books, with instructions to post them at different 
towns en route, and they had only too faithfully 
carried out their commission. 

The jollity of the husband is quite undimmed, 
and he sings gaily, ‘‘ Youpla, Youpla, what! 
what! what!’’ and dances with unrestrained 
glee. But the time comes when his mirth is 
checked. A moonlight shooting party is 
organised, but the Count, who should have been 
stalking deer, remains behind to sup champagne 
from the same glass with Hella.. There is a 
strongly dramatic scene when Ottakar returns 
unexpectedly to change his gun, and divining 
who is behind the screen, bids his wife step forth. 
Then the husband’s laughter turns to tears, and 
when he has ordered the couple from the house, 
the wine which he has been so melodiously extol- 
ling is dashed despairingly to the ground. 


Comedy is speedily again in the ascendant, and °* 


it is provided in the person of Dr. Rosenrot, 
Ottakar’s solicitor, who specialises, not in divorce, 
but in reconciliation. The hardest hearts are 
scarcely proof against his blandishments, and 
Hans and Dolly, who had agreed to take only a 
year’s lease of married life and come to arrange 
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for their separation, are brought salts’ in com- 
plete amity in the space of a quarter of an hour. 
The same thing happens with Ottakar. He ar- 
rives to begin an action for divorce, but in due 
course is convinced of Hella’s innocence, by 
means of her published novel, in which the 
strictly proper intentions of the wife are plainly 
shown. A felicitous duet on the telephone, in- 
geniously arranged by the wily lawyer from oppo- 
site corners of the room, completes the reconcilia- 
tion, and the laughing husband is himself again. 





Photo.) {Daily Mirror Studios. 
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Etelka (Miss MABEL 
BURNEGE): ‘' You 


should take a 

wife,” 

Lutz (Mz, Eomunp 
GOULDING): ale 


‘“* Whose wife would 
you suggest ?” 





[Daily Mirror Studios. 
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Smart Society. 





| Hella appears in a new gown. 


Waltzing. 





Photos.} 


[Daily Mirror Studios. 


There’s really rothing like waltzing 
To make things go with a swing. 


The men’s wear in the above are by Walker & Co., of 38, Sackville-street, W. 
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A Timely Warning. 


Ktelka: ‘“* Count four!”’ 


, om . (Daily Mirror Studios. 
Wiedehopf (Mr. Atrrep Barpor): ‘ There’s only the bathroom left, sir.’’ 
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The Start. 
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Lucinda (Miss VioLter Goutp).—‘‘ Hush! He will come through 
that door.”’ 
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Found Out! 








'”? 


Hella: ‘‘ The postcard from Rome.”’ Ottakar : ‘‘ By Jove, it’s one of mine 





Photos.) Ottakar: “‘ Houpla! Houpla! What—what—what! [Daily Mirror Studios. 
Once inside your head it’s got 
You can’t get it out again.” 
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A Tense Situation. 














Ottakar : ‘‘I use this for the nobler brutes! ”’ 


Ottakar Himself Again. 











Phot [Daily Mirror Studios. 
® ; , ° ’ 
Rosenrot (Mr. James Buiakeey) : ‘‘ Here’s to the laughing husband.” 
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A (L)Awful Pun. 





Rosenrot (Mr. James Biakevey): ‘‘ Tell me what has happened so far.”’ 
Etelka: “1 arranged an innocent rendezvous with this gentleman, and we went to the Ritz And 


now the writs are coming to you.” 
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People I’ve Met at the Play. 


By F. J. Randall, 


Author of ‘‘ The Harbottle Stories.”’ 


IIl.--THE SMITHS OF SURBITON. 


E arrive together in the Waterloo ’bus, 

which is nearly tull. ‘The Smiths number 

tour, and the remaining five of us are 
overpowered by their presence. They smell ot 
lavender and are oblivious of their surroundings, 
except that the fare is a ha’penny. All wear 
evening dress, properly protected. The ladies 
heads are adorned by lace shawls, Smith, senior, 
wears an opera hat, and Smith, junior, a cloth 
cap, of which he is guiltily conscious. 

They are going to see Charles Hartley in ‘‘ Get 
a Move On ”’ at the Gresham Theatre, and Smith, 
junior, speaks of him with reckless familiarity, 
and in tones louder than are necessary, being 
prompted thereto by interesting family inquiries. 
The only interruption comes when a _ stout 
feminine person of low degree, who has imbibed, 
takes the last seat. She eyes the Smiths with 
brazen hostility, and asks the conductor pointedly 
if there is a taxi strike. 

**Dunno,”’ he says; ‘‘ what’s the marrer wiv 
you own car?’’ 

** All right, ol’ dear,’’ says the lady, ‘‘ don’t 
you worry about me and my car. An ’a’penny 
*bus is my mark. Perviding the toffs don’t fill 
’cm up and shove me out.”’ 

She winks at a bashful young man opposite, 
who blushes and becomes interested in the traffic. 

** Me and my ol’ man used to go to the theaytre 
when we was fust married,’’ she says, addressing 
the company generally. ‘‘ Not ’arf we didn’t! 
I says to him once, ‘ We better ’ave a keb, Jim.’ 
He says, ‘ Yus, we'll run behind one!’’’ She 
stifles her mirth with a dirty shawl. 

The virile flow of the Smiths’ conversation has 
ceased, and they sit in nervous silence. The re- 
marks of the lady in the shawl are becoming more 
personal, when the ’bus draws up at its destina- 
tion near the Strand. As we alight Smith, junior, 
squares his shoulders, bestows a look of daring 
defiance on the objectionable person, and pauses, 
but is persuaded away by his relations. 

**T’d jolly soon have let out if she’d gone on 
much more,”’ he says fiercely. 

I lose the Smiths at this point, and arrive at 
the theatre to find all the cheap seats sold. A 
persuasive official urges me to take one chair. in 
an unlet box, which I do, and am scarcely settled 


wn 


> 


when the Smiths are ushered in to occupy the 
others. They have been in a similar predicament 
to myself, and have yielded to persuasion. They 
are labouring under great excitement, which soon 
tinds a vent. 

“Oh, Pa,”’ cries Miss Smith: ‘‘ fancy a box !”’ 

Mrs. Smith whispers, her daughter treats me 
to a swift glance, and the family gratification be- 
comes subdued. But the suppression of it is 
evidently a task. I gather that the Smiths are 
pittites, but are making a plunge, and have 
dressed specially for the occasion. ‘They bestow 


. themselves about the box in careless attitudes, 


obviously grateful that I have withdrawn to a 
corner seat, not being in evening dress. 

Smith, senior, is partly grey and-partly bald, 
middle-sized, about fifty, fidgety, and preten- 
tious. His wife is faded, but has hidden the fact 
as much as possible; youth loiters in her dress as 
the rose scent clings to the jar. Her daughter is 
gushingly young, emphatically innocent, fear- 
tully suburban, and shows her front teeth. The 
most obvious facts about Smith, junior, are that 
his hair sticks up behind, that he is not yet 
twenty, is lumpish and awkward, and has no 
small opinion of himself. 

While I am contemplating him he rises and 
leaves the box to get a programme. He returns 
with one and is somewhat indignant. 

** Sixpence !’’ he bursts out. ‘‘ Why in the pit 
they only charge——’”’ 

‘* Herbert !’’ says Smith, senior, in an awful 
voice. 

Herbert mumbles and resumes his seat. Mrs. 
Smith and her daughter lean negligently over the 
box edge, and take it in turns to survey the house 
through the pair of opera glasses they have 
brought with them. Smith, senior, looks as 
bland and aristocratic as possible, and occasion- 
ally leaves the paper he is reading to glance 
patronisingly on the people. 

‘* Herbert,’’? says Miss Smith suddenly, in an 
awesome whisper, “‘if Mr. Charles Hartley 
should happen to glance up here and see you? 
And if he should come up here between the 
acts ?’”’ 

‘Not much fear of that,’’ drawls Herbert. 
‘* Charlie’s too busy to notice anyone when the 
plav’s on. And he’s keen on resting in the 
interval.”’ 
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‘* Anyhow, we can receive him if he comes,”’ 
says Smith, senior, conscious that the family are 
** dressed.’’ 

The curtain goes up, and we begin to hear more 
of the intimacy between Mr. Charles Hartley, 
the leading comedian, and Smith, junior. They 
are evidently both of a doggy disposition, and 
many of the eccentricities of Mr. Hartley are 
detailed, as much, I suspect, for my own edifica- 
tion as for that of anyone else. 

‘What a pretty girl it is playing the leading 
part,’’ says Miss Smith. 

‘** Ah, and a jolly sort she is, too, on the quiet ! ”’ 
Herbert says. 

‘* Oh, Bert, you don’t mean to say——’”’ 

Smith, junior, smiles and closes one eye. 

‘Trust me for knowing them all when I’m 
with Charlie. You see that girl’s who’s playing 
the part of secretary? Well, Charlie gave her 
her first start on the boards, and she’s no end 
clever. Worships him and all his friends. I had 
a rare old parley-voo with her when we went on 
that river trip. She’s a sport; we did have some 
fun!’’ He smiled to himself at the remem- 
brance. ‘‘ You should have seen her dip into my 
cigarettes! And coming back afterwards by 
roonlig ra 

Miss Smith smacked him playfully. 

** Oh, ma, isn’t he daring? Flirting with ac- 
tresses !”’ 

‘* Herbert, I’m afraid you’re a dreadful boy,’’ 
says Mrs. Smith, with unmistakable pride. 

‘*Oh, I’m just one of them!’’ says Herbert. 
‘* You know what actors are. One can’t be staid 
and glum with dear old Charlie !’’ 

‘Talking of actors,’’ said Smith, senior, ‘‘ I 
remember when I was at  Chiddlebrook 
College——’”’ 

‘Ssh, Pa: 
Miss Smith. 

My exit in search of refreshment after the first 
act leaves the Smiths more free to talk. I find 
on my return a loud colloquy in progress, which 
drops immediately to a low key as I enter the 
box. There are some whispering and mysterious 
movements, which I am not supposed to observe, 
but which leads me to the conclusion that the 
Smiths have brought their own refreshments in a 
portable form, and have taken advantage of my 
absence to good effect. 

With the rise of the curtain Herbert renews his 
reminiscences of Charles Hartley, describing his 
foibles, and giving some interesting details of his 
career. I am disposed to wonder how it is that 
two such bosom friends can ever remain apart. 

‘* Bert,’’ says Miss Smith suddenly, in a tone 
of soft sentiment, ‘‘is Mr. Charles Hartley 
married ? ”’ 





they’re going to sing!’’ whispers 


The question causes Smith, junior, to pause and 
think. 


‘* No,” he says; “‘ that is to say, not yet. But 





give away secrets.~ You see, actors are rather 
peculiar people in a way.’’ 

Miss Smith lapses into sweet melancholy. 

“You’re right there, Herbert,’? says Mr. 
Smith, senior. ‘‘ That reminds me; when I was 
at Chiddlebrook College——”’ 

Smith, senior’s, narrative is knocked on the 
head by the swift lowering of the lights for a 
dramatic happening on the stage. When it is 
over Herbert has gone back to the old theme; of 
which he never seems to tire. 

It so happens that I have come to the Gresham 
Theatre myself expressly to speak with Mr. 
Charles Hartley, who is known to me, and as 
the second act ends I find an attendant and send 
along my card. 

He returns after an interval. Smith, junior, 
has just related a funny story in which he and 
his actor friend figured, when the door opens and 
my attendant says: ‘‘ Mr. Hartley is here, sir! ”’ 
At the same moment I observe his figure in the 
doorway. 

** Hallo,’’ he says cheerily; ‘‘ how are you?”’ 

I put out my hand, but I am most concerned to 
know how he will greet his friend, Smith, junior. 
In the few seconds at my disposal I observe that 
Smith, junior, has turned pale, and is staring 
down into the stalls, with his back towards us. 
He does not rush to greet his friend Hartley, his 
bosom chum, his companion in many a bit of 
devilment—dear old Charlie! He makes no 
movement in spite of the whispers of the family. 
Nor does Mr. Hartley appear to recognise an in- 
timate in Smith, junior. In fact, we retire slowly 
without Hartley and Smith, junior, so much as 
nodding to each other. 

I watch the third act from the wings, and do 
not see the Smiths again until I am outside the 
theatre. Herbert is then endeavouring in very 
forcible terms to convince the family that actors 
are very funny people. They may not believe 
it, but it’s a fact, he says. 

**T should have no more thought of speakiug 
to him then,’”? Smith, junior, declares heatedly 
‘than of—of knocking him down. Nor would 
he to me. That’s one of the things that only 
people in the profession understand. But you 
know nothing of that,’’ he adds bitterly. 

Smith, senior, seems prepared to adopt the 
same view, but I suspect that it is merely a sub- 
terfuge, for as they go off I hear him taking ad- 
vantage of their attention to relate something 
that occurred when he was at Chiddlebrook 
College. 
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“The Grand Seigneur.” 
By Edward Ferris and B. P. Matthews. 
Savoy, October 5, 1913. 

Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. Cowley Wright, Mr. Basil 
Hallam, Mr. Leonard Rayne, Mr. A. E. Benedict, 
Mizz Marie Lohr, Miss Kate Cutler, Miss May Whitty, 
and others. 

A touching faith in the unsophisticatedness of 
the playgoing public is betrayed by the author 
of ‘‘ The Grand Seigneur.’’ He has given us a 
tale of the French Revolution that lacks nothing 
of the turmoil and clamour which usually distin- 
guishes dramas of that period, but its incidents 
are of the transpontine order, and its humorous 
scenes need never have been written. Neverthe- 
less the play has won a success, but it is due tc 
the sheer force of acting. 

The central figure is the aristocrat, Desiré, 
brutal but brave, sardonic but skilful, who recks 
little of the danger that surrounds him. He has 
conceived an affection for Adéle Vernet, who is 
betrothed to the Duke De Rennes, and lures her 
to his house at night. Adéle rejects his 
offer of marriage, but Desiré is not to be 
denied. Company comes, and he bids Adéle 
hide behind the curtains of his_ bed, 
and when the Duke arrives he has the curtains 
drawn and reveals the presence of the maiden. 
The Duke’s belief in her constancy, however, 
‘s unshaken, and the marriage takes place. 

Then Desiré’s thoughts turn towards revenge, 
and he dogs the footsteps of the Duke, even 
saving him from the clutches of the revolution- 
aries in order that he may kill him by his own 
hand. After_a series of bewildering disguises, 
in the course of which Desiré masquerades as a 
Republican general, he again gets Adéle into his 
power and compels her to undergo the indignity 
of changing clothes with a dancing girl and walk- 
ing a minuet with him at dead of night. Finally, 
the adamant heart of Desiré is touched by Adéle’s 
devotion to her husband, and, allowing her to go 
free, he submits himself to the mob, who speedily 
put an end to his inglorious career. 

The defects of the play, as has been hinted, 
contrasted with the perfection’ of the acting. 
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Mr. H. %. Irving has in the Grand Seigneur a 
inan of complex character—a mixture of quali- 
ties good and bad—a part tltat he loves to portray. 
In all its varied moods Mr. Irving revelled, and 
the result was a fascinating and irresistible per- 
formance. 

Miss Marie Léhr was throughout an exquisite 


figure of purity and virtue. She won all hearts 
by her refinement and grace, and the difficult 
scene of the dance was carried through with rare 
tact and judgment. Miss Kate Cutler gave to the 
part of the dancer artistic significance that made 
it agreeably prominent. The other parts were 
filled by capable players. 





“People Like Ourselves.” 
By Robert Vansittart. 
Giobe, October 16, 1913. 

Messrs. Frederick Kerr, Kenneth Douglas, Geoffrey 
Kerr, Gerald Lawrence, Ernest Mainwaring, Oliver 
Johnston, and Misses Lottie Venne, Hilda ‘Antony, 
Ethel Warwick, and others. 

A section of society is satirised ruthlessly- in 
‘People Like Ourselves,’’ which bristles with 
pungent sarcasm, The people of the play, how- 
ever, are lacking in reality, and one feels that the 
individuals are far removed from the bounds of 
probability. The heroine is brilliant only by in- 
ference, and the hero’s claim to her interest seems 
to be founded on nothing. ‘It is only the villain 
who justifies his position, and even he recedes 
from it in the end. 

Vivienne Vavasour is a musical comedy star 
who has become engaged to Mervyn Juttle, son of 
the pompous battleshin builder, Sir Joseph Juttle, 
whose horror at Vivienne’s audacity at desiring 
to enter the family circle is inexpressible. 
Vivienne sets about winning the parents as she 
has won the son. Using her influence with her 
aristocratic friends, she ministers to Sir Joseph’s 
vanity. by getting them to visit his house, and by 


clever manceuvring eventually obtains the 
baronet’s consent to her wedding his son. 
Incidentally - melodramatic moments ‘have 


crept in, for when a Continental diplomat, who 
tries to tempt Vivienne from the paths of recti 
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tude, refuses to hand over some documents that 
would seriously compromise her fiancé, Vivienne 
secures them, not at the point of the revolver but 
at the mouth of a bottle of smelling-salts which 
she bluffs the foreigner into thinking contains 
vitriol ! 

Radiant in many varied costumes, Miss Ethel 
Warwick acted with all her customary charm and 
animation, and enthralled the audience in the 
smelling-salts scene. Mr. Kenneth Douglas is 
none too well provided for as young Juttle, who, 
having got himself turned out of the Guards, is 
thrust unwillingly into Parliament. He asserted 
himself humorously whenever possible, and was 
effective in his own artistic fashion. 

The performance that took our fancy most was 
that of Miss Lottie Venne, whose caricature of 
a Society dame was deliciously droll. Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence as a subtle and designing foreigner 
who proves himself not half a bad fellow after ail 
was to the manner born, and supplied some of 
the best acting in the piece. Mr. Frederick Kerr 
as Joseph Juttle is also to be credited with a 
capital performance, and for a clever study of a 
raucous, inebriate member of Society, commend 
us to Mr. Ernest Mainwaring. ‘‘ People Like 
Ourselves ’’ is a play distinctly to be seen. 





“Between Sunset and Dawn.” 
‘By Hermon Ould. 
Vaudeville Theatre, October 23, 1913. 
Miss Ada King, Mr. Norman McKinnel, 
Hrnest G. Cove, Mr. Harold Bradly, Miss May 


Blayney, Miss Florence Harwood, Mr. Edmond 
Breon, Miss Alice Mansfield, Miss. Ethel Marryat. 


Studies of slum-life are by no means uncommon 
on the stage, but seldom have they been pre- 
sented with such grim fidelity as in ‘‘ Between 
Sunset and Dawn.’’ The author is obviously 
well acquainted with his subject, and though the 


Mr. 


ending is of rather a desperate character it comes. 


in the way of a genuine surprise. Not the least 
interesting of an absorbing play is the view one 
gets of the business methods of a Deptford doss- 
house, where a ‘‘ shakedown ’’ may be obtained 
for a penny. It is here that the prepossessing 
young wife of Bill Higgins, who has left her 
husband owing to his ill-treatment, seeks refuge, 
and when Bill comes to force her to go back, 
Jim Harris, the son of the house, constitutes him- 
self her protector. He conceives, in fact, an 
affection for her, and proposes that they shall 
set up housekeeping. Liz at first agrees, but 
repenting of her compact goes back to her hus- 
band. ‘That worthy renews his persecution, and 
Liz returns to the lodging-house determined to 
carry out her bargain with Jim. But the latter 
can tell that Liz still loves her husband, and, 
suddenly losing his reason, kills her with a table- 
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knife, his disordered mind deeming that course 
the best way of relieving her of her misfortunes. 

The acting was perfect in every part. Mr. 
Norman McKinnel drew a striking picture of the 
burly and loutish, but kind-hearted Jim Harris, 
amusing in the earlier scenes. and making. the 
murder episode very harrowing. Miss May 
Blayney made a plaintive appeal as the young 
wife crushed by the brutalities of her husband, 
and won the sympathy of all. A lifelike imperson- 
ation of Mrs. Harris, the elderly keeper of the 
lodging-house, with an outlook on life that is 
very severe, secured Miss Ada King a number of 
laughs. Mr. Edmond Breon made a tragic figure 
of Bill Higgins. 

** Between Sunset and Dawn ”’ was followed by 


“The Green Cockatoo.’ 
By Arthur Schnitzler. 
Translated by Penelope Wheeler. 
Mr. Edward Rigby, Mr. A. G. Poulton, Mr. Nor- 
man McKinnel, Miss Mary Clare, Mr. Edmond Breon, 


Mr. E. Evan Thomas, Mr. Malcolm Cherry, Mr. E. F. 
Mayeur, Miss Sarah Brooke. 


Equal importance attached to the other 
dramatic item of the Vaudeville programme, the 
translation of Schnitzler’s ‘‘ grotesque’’ ‘‘ The 
Green Cockatoo,’ which was originally 
produced by the Stage Society. The play loses 
strength through its bewildering rumber of 
characters, and the thrill, or series of thrills. 1s 
too long deferred. It takes quite a while to realise 
that ‘‘ The Green Cockatoo,’’ an underground 
tavern in Paris, is the resort of revolutionaries 
who entertain the French aristocrats by pretend- 
ing to act various criminal parts and at the same 
time plot their downfall. The chief actor is 
known as Henry, and he acts his part so well as 
even to deceive his comrades when he describes 
how he has discovered and slain the lover of his 
newly-made wife. The facts he has invented 
happen to be true, and Henry, learning of them 
for the first time, stabs his wife’s betrayer, who 
dashes in to warn his friends of the fall of the 
Bastille. The aristocrats are caught in a trap, 
and the revolutionaries’ lust for blood has full 
play. 

Mr. Norman McKinnel again proved his worth 
as the actor, Henry, his treatment of the scene 10 
which he describes his attack on his enemy being 
remarkably graphic. Mr. A. G. Poulton as the 
innkeeper and ringleader of the conspirators made 
excellent use of his opportunities, and Mr. E 
Evan Thomas acted naturally as an ardent young 
chevalier. Miss Sarah Brooke made a handsome 
and expressive marquise who revels in the riotous 
scenes depicted, and Miss Mary Clare quite 
justified Henry’s enthusiasm regarding his wife’s 
attractiveness. 














The singular character of the bill was. well 
maintained by the songs rendered by Gertrude 
Rolffs and Anton Dressler. 





“Never Say Die.” 
By W. H. Post. 
Produced at the Apollo. 


Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Louis Goodrich, Mr. 
BE. Holman Clark, Mr. John Clulow, Mr. A. Vane- 


Tempest, Master Reginuld Sheffield, Miss Doris 
Lytton, Miss Marie George, and Miss Winifred 
Emery. 


The virtue of ‘‘ Never Say Die’’ lies in the 
fact that it provides Mr. Charles Hawtrey with a 
character after his own heart, and after the hearts 
of the audience, too. The polished middle-aged 
gentleman encountering innumerable disconcert- 
ing incidents, and surmounting them all with 
equanimity, he is an ever-acceptable personage of 
the play, and as such the genial Dionysius Wood- 
bury will be at home at the Apollo for an in- 
definite period. He is a rich American who has 
the liver complaint and other maladies so well 
developed that specialists declare that he must 
succumb within a couple of months. 

Dionysius takes a fatherly fancy to Violet 
Stevenson, who is engaged to Hector Walters, 
but cannot marry for lack of means. ‘The girl’s 
mother is too proud to accept help, and what more 
natural under the circumstances than that the 
rich_American, knowing his demise is impending, 
should arrange to wed the young girl himself, 
leaving her at the church door, in order that she 
may inherit his wealth? The ceremony takes 
place, and the newly-made couple separate in the 
church porch, the young wife going off to the 
Continent alone. 

Realising that it is expedient that he should 
‘die, Dionysius throws physic and doctors’ diets 
‘to the winds, and determines to eat and be merry. 
Instead of finding his way to the cemetery he 
improves in health, and it ‘is a robust husband 
that the bride finds on her return home. The 
lover is dismayed, but the bride is not at all, and 
matters between husband and wife progress so 
favourably that in the end she declares her in- 
tention of accompanying him to America, whither 
he had decided to return. 

Mr. Hawtrey was the soul of geniality and the 
pink of gentility, and his droll utterance of the 
numerous witticisms which flow from the lips of 
Dionysius Woodbury gave them added flavour. 
Peals of laughter were the result. The piece was 
‘adorned by Miss Doris Lytton, who made a pre- 
possessing and animated young wife, and Miss 
‘Winifred Emery as the mother was agreeably re- 
fined and humorous. Miss Marie George did 
admirable work in a difficult part as La Cigale. 
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As the boy Buster Master Reginald Sheffield lent 
added brightness to every scene in which he 
appeared. 





“The Pearl Girl.” 

Book and Lyrics by Basil Hood, Music by 

Felix and Howard Talbot. 

The Shaftesbury Theatre. 
Messrs. Harry Welchman, Jack Hulbert, Lauri De 
Freece, Edgar Stanmore, Duncan Tovey, Sebastian 
Smith, Harry Ray, Alfred Lester, Misses Dorothea 
Temple, Cicely Courtneidge, Sadréne Storri, Marjorie 
Maxwell, Joan Hay, Ada Blanche, Violet Blythe, 

Violet Crompton, and Iris Hoey. : 

Dainty, tuneful and amusing, ‘“‘ The Pearl 
Girl’ is a worthy follower of former successes at 
the Shaftesbury. ‘ nda 

The briefest outline of the plot will show 
the trend of the story. 

The beautiful ‘‘ Pearl Queen ’”’ of the Argen- 
tine, Mme. Alvarez, in London on a visit, hears a 
rumour that her wonderful jewels are threatened 
by a gang of foreign thieves. She goes to the 


Hugo 


‘ Palmyra Pearl premises in Bond Street, and com- 


missions the manager to make her a duplicate 
set of imitation pearls, which she will wear in 
place of the real ones. She begs the clever lady 
secretary of the company, Miranda Peploe, to 
settle up everything for her, leaving her a large 
sum of money for the purpose. 

Miranda has a great idea. Why should she 
not impersonate the Pearl Queen in English 
society for a season? She does so, and in the 
second act we find the little lady in the élite of 
society, holding her own with the best of them, 
and securing in the end the hand of the handsome 
young Duke of Trent. 

Miss Iris Hoey is the ‘‘ Pearl Girl,’’ and is as 
irresistible as ever. Miss Cicely Courtneidge 
dances with her usual distinction, and acts with 
great vivacity as Lady Betty; and Miss Ada 
Blanche is droll beyond measure in a comic 
character part. Miss Marjorie Maxwell looks 
beautiful and acts with skill as Mme. Alvarez. 
Miss Dorothea Temple makes a stately Duchess, 
and some exquisite dancing is contributed by Miss 
Sadréne Storri. With Mr. Alfred Lester as 
a shop assistant laughter is assured whenever he 
is on the stage. 

Many new ideas are to be gathered from the 
dresses in “‘ The Pearl Girl.”’ In the hunt- 
ing scene one isstruck by the exquisite blend- 
ing of the forest-green cloth costumes- faced 
with lemon-coloured cloth worn by the Duke and 
his friends, as they are in perfect harmony with 
the woodland scenery, including the mossy rocks. 
Very effective, too, are the dresses of the pearl 
girls; they are of dove-grey charmeuse, with lace 
bodices and aprons, the lace tunics being pro- 
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vided with small pockets. Standing out with 
special prominence in this scene is Miss Marjorie 
Maxwell’s gown (she assumes the réle of Madame 
Alvarez). It is fashioned of a delicate shade of 
chartreuse yellow ninon, relieved with skunk and 
black velvet. An entire jaguar skin is requisi- 
tioned in the making of the muff. It is trimmed 
with heads and tails of this animal. 

In the ‘‘ Hurblage’’ scene there is a veritable 
constellation of beautiful toilettes. Miss Iris 
Hoey’s is of white broché with a Medici collar, 
quite a new departure being a drapery of flame- 
coloured silk supplemented with flounces in the 
vicinity of the waist. The scheme is completed 
by a black mob cap with a white and black osprey 
above each ear. In Miss Sadrene Storri’s gown 
the crinoline note is cleverly introduced, the 
entire costume being carried out in pale pink 
chiffon relieved with sable. 


Revival. 


“Under Two Flags.” 
Adaptation of Ouida’s Novel. 
Lyceum, October 29, 1913. 

Ur. Lauderdale Maitland, Mr. Frederick C. Leister, 
Mr. Fred Ingram, Mr. Fred Morgan, Mr. Henry 
Lonsdale, Mr. J. 7’. Macmillan, Miss Grace Den- 
beigh Russell, Miss Phyllis Dailley, Miss Tittell- 


Brune, and others. 

The vitality of the old plays is amazing. At the 
Lyceum Theatre, ‘‘ Under Two Flags,’’ which 
has travelled the length and breadth of the land 
for such long years, is arousing as intense an 
interest and enthusiasm as unbounded as if it 
were the‘finest of modern plays. 

The self-abnegating hero’s tribulations arise 
out of his determination to bear the burden of his 
brother’s crime, and he leaves his ancestral home 
to serve under the French flag in Africa. Here he 
undergoes relentless persecution at the hands of 
his colonel, but wins the love and esteem of every- 
body else, including Cigarette, the cantinére, who 
in the end saves his life at the cost of her own. 

Cigarette was played with abundant animation 
and emotional power by Miss Tittell Brune, who 
won general admiration, especially, in the episode 
where Cigarette is seen galloping through a sand- 
storm on her mission of life or death. The Hon. 
Bertie Cecil of Mr. Lauderdale Maitland, who 
played with dash and vigour, was all a Lyceum 
hero should be; and the villainous colonel was 
embellished by Mr. Henry Lonsdale with the 
terrifying emphasis that a man with such a 
sobriquet as ‘‘the Black Hawk’’ demanded. 
Miss Grace Denbeigh Russell was a gentle and 
refined Princess. There was real humour in the 
‘mpersonations of Tata by Mr. J. T. Macmillan 
and of a Jew moneylender by Mr. Fred Baroni. 


Deptford and the Vaudeville Theatre. 
To the Editor of Tur PLAyYGorR. 


Srr,—We have been astonished to learn that a 
letter has been sent to the daily Press by the 
Deptford Chamber of Commerce protesting 
against a ‘‘ slander ’’ presumed to have been cast 
upon their district of London by the present 
management of the Vaudeville Theatre. 

The action of Mr. Hermon Ould’s play, 
“* Between Sunset and Dawn,’’ takes place, it is 
true, in South London, partly in Deptford, partly 
in a neighbouring district; and three of its four 
scenes are placed in a common lodging-house. 

There are common lodging-houses all over 
London. Kensington has twenty-two, Deptford 
only eight. In locating his play in South London 
the author has no intention to stigmatise a dis- 
trict, to imply that the Deptford common lodging- 
houses are unusually rich in drama, or to suggest 
that the incidents of the play are especially 
characteristic of any one London borough. 

‘The Deptford Chamber of Commerce is unduly 
sensitive. Their borough, with its 110,000 in- 
habitants, is no more immune from drama than 
Camden Town from murders or Kensington from 
burglaries.—We are, yours faithfully, 


NORMAN MCKINNEL. 


FREDERICK WHELEN. 
Vaudeville Theatre, Nov. 7. 





The production of Mr. Robert Vansittart’s new 
play, ‘‘ People Like Ourselves,’’ at the Globe 
Theatre, is remarkable, amongst other things, for 
a dining-room ‘‘set,’? which is unique. The 
Countess of Drogheda, who assisted the manage- 
ment with her artistic advice, prevailed upon 
Mrs. Edwardes, wife of the Chilian Minister, to 
allow a copy to be made of her famous mahogany 
dining-room, which figures in the scheme of 
things decorative. The great Lenygon, too, has 
courteously permitted one of his Georgian rooms 
to be reproduced, thus enabling Miss Warwick 
to present another exceptionally interesting ‘‘ in- 
terior.’’ 





Interesting facts regarding Ancient Egypt are 
being brought to light through Sir Herbert Tree’s 
production of ‘‘ Joseph and his Brethren ’’ at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. Egypt at the time of Joseph, 
we learn, had a standing army of 500,000 men,, 
who were exceedingly well cared for by the State,. 
the daily rations consisting of 5 lbs. of bread, 
2 lbs. of meat, and 2 pints of wine. The soldiers: 
were also presented with some acres of land, free 
of rates and taxes. Their weapons and armour 
were fashioned with exauisite skill. 
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Gadabout’s Gossip. 


HAVE sampled the novelties of the season, 
and I am bound to say that I could not find 
much evidence of the advance of the British 

drama, but with a Biblical story at one theatre 
and the tragedy of a Deptford ‘‘ doss-house”’ at 
another, who shall say that the productions were 
not comprehensive? Certainly one’s dramatic 
education would not be complete without seeing 
“* Joseph and his Brethren ’’ at His Majesty’s and 
“* Between Sunset and the Dawn” at the 
Vaudeville. 





Playgoers are continuing to attend His 
Majesty’s at the rate of 1,500 per performance, 
a most gratifying testimony to Sir Herbert Tree’s 
wisdom in producing his Biblical drama, 
“Joseph and his Brethren.’”” New York is to 
witness a,revival of the play during the winter 
season. 





“* Have you been to the Coliseum in Rome?’’ 
was the question put in at a theatre the other 
night. ‘‘ No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ the music halls 
at home are good enough for me ! ”’ 





The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Society 
have acquired a site at a figure that will swallow 
up nearly all their capital. You are not to know 
where the site is. . That is kept a secret. How the 
executive expect the public to subscribe to a 
project about which there is so much mystery is 
a problem still more profound. 





In the course of my peregrinations I went down 
to Walton-on-Thames to see “‘ David Garrick ”’ 
filmed, and to see Sir Charles Wyndham act 
without the footlights and without that electricity 
which is said to be generated by the presence of 
an absorbed audience. Sir Charles had been up 
with the lark, and in the early morning had ac- 
complished a fencing scene imported into the 
play in a neighbouring field. As many as pos- 
sible of Sir Charles’ comrades in the former pro- 
duction had been got together. ‘There was Mr. 
Charles Calvert, who boasts a “‘ picture ’’ face of 
the finest calibre, and there was also Mr. James 
Blakeley, looking as demure as if he had never 
even heard of a comic part, and was the last 
person in the world to arouse peals of merriment 
by his droll performance of the lawyer in ‘‘ The 
Laughing Husband.’’ 





Miss Mary Moore was unable through in- 
disposition to be present, but Sir Charles supplied 
some compensation by teHing a story appropriate 
to the occasion. It was about fire-boxes. Two 


men travelling in that line of business, one an 
Englishman and the other an American, were 
comparing notes. Said the Englishman to the 
American, ‘‘ I think we have the advantage over 
you.” ‘*‘ Howisthat?’’ saidthe other. ‘‘ Why, 
we locked a chicken in one of our boxes, kept a 
furnace burning under it for three days and three 
nights, and at the end of that time we opened the 
door and the chicken jumped out!’’ “I think 
I can go one better than that,’’ said the American. 
‘We put a dog into one of our boxes, burned a 
furnace underneath it for three days and nights, 
and at the end of that time the dog wa’ dead.’’ 
‘* But,’’ protested the Englishman, ‘‘ our chicken 
was alive!’ ‘‘ Sure,’’ returned the American, 
** but our dog was frozen to death!”’ 





They were a homely couple who, after waiting 


‘some hours in the queue, had secured front seats 


in the pit. In the back row of the stalls sat a 
lady wearing a towering bunch of bristles which 
impeded the man’s view, and he ventured to ask 
the lady kindly to “‘ take off ’er ’at.’? ‘‘’Ush,’”’ 
said his wife in a stage whisper, ‘‘ that’s not an 
’at, it’s a haigrette.’’ 





Tears and laughter were curiously mingled in 
the accounts of the death of Mr. C. H. E. Brook- 
field, who held his office of censor for so short a 
period. As actor and author, Mr. Brookfield 
ministered to the merriment of the community, 
and the references to his death teemed with 
specimens of his pungent wit and satire. The 
selection of Mr. Brookfield for the position of co- 
censor with Mr. Redford about the end of ro11 
revived the opposition to the office, and at the 
Savoy Theatre on the Sunday evening following 
the announcement Mr. Granville Barker moved 
a resolution condemning the appointment, which 
was enthusiastically adopted by a full house. 





Mr. Brookfield evidently inherited his wit from 
his father. He relates in his ‘‘ Random Remi- 
niscences’’ how his father was dining at the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club with a distinguished 
company, among whom was Tennyson. After 
dinner the poet insisted on putting his feet on the 
table. ‘‘ Do put your feet down,’’ pleaded the 
host. ‘‘Why should I?” retorted Tennyson. 
‘‘I’m very comfortable as I am.’’ ‘‘ Everyone’s 
staring at you,” said another. ‘“‘ Let ’em stare,’’ 
replied the poet, placidly. ‘‘ Alfred,’’ said Mr. 
Brookfield, pére, ‘‘ people will think you are 
Longfellow.’? Down went the feet. 

GADABOUT. 
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The Playgoer’s Guide. 


Theatres and Music Halls at a Glance. 





Current Attractions at the Theatres. 


[The exact situation of the theatres in the following list will be found by a reference to the above map. | 


Adelphi (Strand).—‘‘ Girl from Utah,’’ 8.15. 

Aldwych.—‘‘ The Ever Open Door,’’ 8. 

Ambassadors (West Street, Shaftesbury 
Avenue).—‘‘ A Daughter of France,’’ 8. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ The Wife 
Tamer,’ 8; ‘‘ Never Say Die,’’ 8.45. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket).—‘‘ The 
Thirteenth,’’ 8.30.; ‘‘ A Place in the Sun,” 9. 

Covent Garden.—Grand English Opera. 

Criterion ; (Piccadilly Circus).—‘‘ The Dear 
Departed,’’ 8.30; ‘‘Oh! I Say !!’ 9. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square).—‘‘ The Marriage 
Market,’’ 8. 

Drury Lane.—‘‘ Sealed Orders,’’ 7.45. 

Gaiety.—‘‘ The Girl on the Film,’ 8.15. 

Globe (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ People Like 
Ourselves,’’ 8.30. 

Haymarket (Haymarket).—‘‘A Dear Little 
Wife,’’ 8.30; ‘‘ Within the Law,’’ o. 

His Majesty’s (Haymarket)\—‘‘ Joseph and 
His Brethren,’’ 8. 

Kingsway (Great Queen Street).—‘‘ The Great 
Adventure,’’ 8.20. 


Little (John Street, Strand).—‘‘ Germine,’’ 
8.30; ‘‘ Magic,” 9. 

Lyceum.—‘‘ Under Two Flags,’’ 7.45. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ The Girl in 
the Taxi,’’ 8.20. 

New (St. Martin’s Lane).—‘‘ The Laughing 
Husband,”’ 8.20. 

Playhouse (Northumberland Avenue).— 
** Mary Goes First,’’ 8.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street).—‘‘ Are 
You There? ’’ 8.30. 

Queen’s (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ This Way, 
Madam,”’ 9. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Shaftesbury Avenue) .-— 
‘The Pursuit of Pamela,’ 8.30. 

St. James’s (King Street, St. James’s Street). — 
‘The Witch,’’ 8.30. 

Savoy (Strand).—‘‘ The Grand Seigneur,’’ 8.15. 

Shaftesbury.—‘‘ The Pearl Girl,’”’ 8. 

Strand.—‘‘ The Joneses,’’ 8.30. 

-Vaudeville (Strand).—‘‘ Between Sunset and 


‘Dawn,”’ 8.15. 


Wyndham’s (Charing Cross Road). — 
*‘ Diplomacy,” 8. 
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Playgoer’s Rights. 


O section of the community is compara- 
N tively so little protected as that of the 

playgoer. Only the theatre patron submits 
tamely to injustice, and has no means of revolt. 
True, his morals are safeguarded to a certain ex- 
tent by the Lord Chamberlain on the one hand 
and by the County Council on the other, and 
safety curtains and fire appliances are provided 
for his personal safety. But for his general 
welfare no provision exists. 

There are, to be sure, the Playgoers’ Club and 
its older confrére, the O.P., but beyond féting 
footlight favourites and discussing more or less 
abstract subjects on a Sunday night, nothing ap- 
pears to be done to remove the grievances under 
which playgoers suffer. 

Playgoers have their undoubted rights. 
Primarily there is the right to see. When a 
person has paid his shilling, his half-crown, or his 
half-guinea he has a claim to an unimpeded view 
of the stage. There should be no pillars in the 
way, and there should be no seats situated in such 
a position that only those who have the faculty 
of seeing round the corner can get a glimpse of 
the performance. The oblong and not the semi- 
circle is the ideal shape for the building, which 
should be on the cantilever principle, without 
any pillars between the seat and the stage. 

Stringent rules, moreover, should be enforced 
with regard to headgear, a matter in which ladies 
are invariably the sinners. At some theatres the 
tickets for matinée performances bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ No hats or bonnets allowed,’’ and gene- 
rally speaking the condition is courteously ob- 
served. But at other houses afternoon perform- 
ances very often bring an array of flowers and 
feathers that effectually obscure the view. 

How if the men indulged in reprisals? What 
would happen if one fine afternoon twenty men 
wearing ‘‘ top-hats’’ filed into the front row of 
the stalls and there sat, presenting a phalanx of 
shining black silk to the astonished gaze of the 
audience? It would be a breach of etiquette, but 
it could hardly be a breach of the rules of the 
theatre. 

Secondarily comes the right to hear. That 
depends entirely upon the will or the capability 
of the player. How tnany a scene has been 
ruined by the failure of the actor to get his lines 
beyond the stalls, and how often has the author 


gnashed his teeth with rage to find that one of 
his choicest sentences has gone for nothing 
through the neglect by his exponent of one of the 
first rules of his craft ! 

Then there is the right to ‘‘ bov.’’ 

Why should the playgoer be abused for exer- 
cisirig his claim to free and ‘independent criticism ? 
Over and over again it is urged that the public 
should be its own censor? How can that be if it 
is not allowed to express its sentiments audibly ? 
One applauds because one is pleased, remains 
silent because one is indifferent, and hisses 
because one is offended. How otherwise can the 
‘mind of the public be indicated? It sometimes 
happens that the ‘‘ boo”’ is the protest against 
the demonstrations of interested applauders—then 
it is the organised ‘‘ boo’’ against the organised 
applause. 

When a music hall audience demonstrates its 
disapproval down comes the curtain and ex- 
tinguishes the ‘‘ turn,’’ but the play at the theatre 
has to run its full course and be judged on its 
merits as a whole. 

An evil that pit and gallery patrons have long 
suffered is that of waiting at the doors. They 
have had opportunities of substituting the 
numbered seat system for the queue, but have 
rejected them. ‘That, however, does not preclude 
their right to consideration when the queue has 
assumed proportions far beyond the accommoda- 
tion available. Surely there must be a means of 
judging whether those limits are passed, and of 
informing those who arrive afterwards that their 
waiting is in vain! There might be a sort 
of high-water mark, at the sight of which the 
would-be patron would turn on his heel—dis- 
appointed but not unduly delayed. He could 
seek amusement in other quarters, and thus fill 
the seats at some less attractive house that would 
otherwise be vacant. Such a system, however, 
would obviously be the death of the declaration, 
‘* Hundreds turned away,’’ with which managers 
love to embellish their advertisements. - 

I do not suggest that playgoers should burn 
down mansions or set fire to pillar-boxes, but I 
do think that something should be done to give 
opportunity to ventilate their grievances, and to 
secure representation in some form or other for 
so considerable a portion of the population. 

POLONIUS. 
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Connie Lambert’s Last Chance. 
By Alfred Barnard. 


Music Hall had clapped their hands until 

there was not a wrist which did not ache. 
The gallery had yelled itself hoarse, the pit 
stood and waved programmes, handkerchiefs and 
empty chocolate boxes. For the sixth time the 
tabs parted and a new burst of vigorous applause 
rolled and echoed above the heads of the three 
thousand people who were present. Standing be- 
hind the footlights was Connie Lambert; on 
either side of her, deftly arranged, were beautiful 
bouquets which had been presented to her on the 
occasion of her last performance. Garbed in her 
neat little fairy’s costume, which had become 
known during a period of fifteen years to 
every music hall frequenter throughout the 
Empire, she looked to-night as she had always 
done, the perfect idol of the women of England. 
‘Speech! speech!” yelled the pit and the 
gallery. 

Then, as Connie stepped down to the footlights, 
a tribute of flowers hugged to her breast, there 
fell upon the vast assembly a wonderful silence. 
Connie’s lips parted, but at the same time her 
eyes filled with tears, and after a few moments 
of hesitation—no audience had ever seen her hesi- 
tate before—she uttered only two words— 

‘* Thank you!” 

She bowed, and then as she stepped backwards 
the audience cheered again to the echo, as though 
she had made a brilliant speech. 

Down went the tabs. The next number was 
on the indicator, and with the rapidity which 
characterises the modern ‘vaudeville entertain- 
ment the orchestra struck up the opening bars for 
the next turn. Ina few moments the impressive 
scene was almost forgotten by the audience, but 
what of Connie Lambert behind the scenes? 

When the tabs descended for the last time 
upon her she had rushed from the stage into the 
arms of her dresser, whose name was Kitty. 

Burying her face on Kitty’s shoulder she 
sobbed. 

‘* Oh, Kitty, Kitty, they are so kind, I cannot, 
I cannot leave them !”’ 

_ It was a weird scene. Dick Tumbler, the 
famous acrobat, his face chalked, and dressed in 
extravagant pierrot attire, stood by, an odd figure, 
vainly endeavouring to stifle emotion. The 
Brothers Leonard, the world-renowned comics, 
who were about to go on the stage to reap the 
roars of laughter which always rewarded their 
turn, watched Connie Lambert in silence that 
seemed to show they would never jest again. 
‘** Come along, dearie,’” said Kitty, as she gently 


Ti packed audience at the New London 


led the woman who had been both her bosom 
friend and mistress for fifteen years. 

Across the stage, through a swing door, along 
a cold corridor, down a few steps, a sharp turn 
to the right, and the dressing-room door labelled 
‘Connie Lambert ’’ was reached: 

Kitty led Connie in and gently sat her cn the 
sofa. 

““You must bear up, dear,’’ she whispered, 
** you really must. Dozens of people are waiting 
at the stage door to come and bid you good-bye. 
Hush, here’s someone now!”’ 

After a sharp tap the door opened, and there 
entered one of the stage hands looking much as 
though he were decorating for a May day as he 
carried in the flowers which had been presented 
to the pet of the public. 

With a great effort Connie stifled her emotion, 
finding occupation in examining the flowers as 
they were placed on dressing table and chairs. 
The man had deposited the last bouquet and 
stood by with his cap in his hand. 

**Tf you wouldn’t take it amiss, I should like 
just a flower for a keepsake !’’ he said. 

** Why, certainly,’’ exclaimed Connie, and she 
plucked a‘beautiful carnation, brushed her lips 
with it, and handed it to him: 

*‘ Thank you, Miss,’’ he said, his voice rather 
thick. Then he seized her delicate white hand 
and crushed it in his horny palm. He turned 
to go out, and collided with the call boy. 

** Hullo, Jack,’ cried Connie, ‘‘ what do you 
want?’”’ 

**T was just wondering, Miss, if you could let 
me have one of your satin shoes—would you just 
for a keepsake ?”’ 

*“No, you can’t, Jack,’’ interrupted Kitty. 
Then, nodding her head at Connie, she added, 
‘both her shoes are already promised to me!”’ 

** Oh, very well, then, Miss. But could I have 
the bonnet that you do your secend number 
in?” 

** So you shall, Jack !’’ exclaimed Connie, now 
rapidly becoming cheerful. Even while she was 
speaking she unpinned the delicate creation from 
her head, a creation which had set the fashion 
several years before, and tossed it to the call boy. 

“‘Thank you ever so much,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and 
good-bye, Miss.’’ 

Before he had bidden her farewell a group of 
men occupied in every conceivable fashion behind 
the scenes, among them many brother and sister 
artistes on the same bill, waited to come in and get 
some tribute to keep in memory of the great 
artiste. 




















For an hour people continued to clamour for 
keepsakes until Connie had disposed of nearly 
every article which the public mind associated 
with her appearance on the stage. 

The last to call was the managing director of 
the great circuit of halls of which the New 
Léndon was only one. ‘Thousands of artistes 
would have considered it a great honour to have 
had a visit from him at all. But Connie was a 
star whom managers loved to employ, just as 
much as the public loved to witness her per- 
formance. 

Connie was just getting into her fur coat, 
which Kitty was holding for her, as John Agnew 
entered. 

He tapped lightly at the door, and the moment 
afterwards his bulky form entered. He was 
notoriously a man of retiring disposition, who 
said little and thought and did much. He was 
said to be like Napoleon in everything excepting 
his head, his body, and his expression. Students 
of Napoleon whispered that it was the way. in 
which he used his eyes that made him so strik- 
ingly like the great soldier. 

**So you are leaving us to get married after 
all?’ he said in a quiet voice as he took her hand 
in his. 

‘Yes, Mr. Agnew. I’m going at last. Going 
right over to Australia, right away from you and 
all my English friends. I hate going.’’ 

‘Oh, cheer up! You'll come back in—what 
shall I say—twelve months? ”’ 

** No, I don’t think so. The man I am marry- 
ing will make me ever so happy. And—I—shall 
—not—want to return to the stage !’’ 

Her voice tailed off in hesitancy, as though 
she was not sure of herself. 

** But you all say that, you know—and you 
all come back !”’ 

** But I can’t, you see,’’ replied Connie quietly, 
**T can’t because—because you see my husband 
that is to be hates the stage. So you see——”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I see. But in spite of all that you 
will come back. You can’t leave for ever people 
who love you as the audience showed to-night it 
does. You can’t do it; and—er—hbesides, you 
know, you may find things a little quiet when 
you come to settle down in your new home, and 
then you will be thinking of the days of life 
you have had behind the footlights. Well, good- 
bye Connie, and good luck!” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Agnew! Good-bye!” 

In another moment the music hall magnate 
was gone. 

‘Give me my coat, Kitty, we shall be late for 
supper !”’ 

She was soon in her coat, and with Kitty at 
her side left by the stage door to enter a motor- 
car which stood outside awaiting her: 
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During the ride to the famous restaurant at 
which a supper had been arranged by a number 
of friends and admirers in her honour Connie 
sat in silent thought, about herself, about her 
past, and about her future. 

She had come to England from Australia fifteen 
years before—a mere child. She had made a hit, 
was a success almost instantly, and now ‘‘ topped 
the bill’’ at any hall in the country. She had 
fought a hard fight, skilfully avoiding always the 
pitfalls and dangers to which inevitably a young 
girl in her circumstances is subjected. She had 
come through to the top without ‘‘a past,’’ and 
looked forward now to a new and glorious future, 
when she should reign as the mistress of a house- 
hold, protected by a husband who. loved her. 
She ought to have felt light-hearted and happy, 
but she did not. She had just discovered that 
she was abandoning the love of a multitude for 
the love of one man. Supposing the bargain 
should turn out a failure. Supposing after 
giving up all it had taken her the best fifteen years 
of her Jife to win she should not find that happiness 
for which she looked. She was marrying a Mel- 
bourne bank manager who disliked the stage. 
She had known him ten years, but had seen him 
only at very rare intervals. They had corre- 
sponded, but she realised that in reality she knew 
very little of him, scarcely perhaps sufficient to 
justify her in at last agreeing to his oft-repeated 
proposal of marriage. She had spent the best 
part of her fifteen years on the stage in declining 
proposals of marriage. One half of. them had 
been from men who wanted her to continue to 
work at her profession after marriage in order 
that they might live on the proceeds, for to the 
average man the £200 a week which she earned 
was a considerable income—enough for two, one 
of them doing nothing in fact. ‘The man she had 
at last accepted was wealthy, but she did not 
know of any particular reason why they should 
get on together. At the same time she did not 
know of any particular reason why they should 
not. She regarded it as her last chance to get 
married—to occupy that position in the world 
which the exceptional as well as the average 
woman desired. 

‘* Here we are, dearie!”’ 

The voice of Kitty interrupted her thoughts, 
and in a few moments they entered the brilliantly 
lighted restaurant, to be received by the clapping 


_of hands of some fifty people already seated and 


waiting at the table for the Bohemian supper to 
preceed. 

It was a great evening. They proposed her 
health, they spoke so kindly of her and her work, 
and so hopefully of her future that she began 
to feel genuinely happy that she was about to 
leave the stage and marry. 
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‘* Yes, dear,’’ she said to Kitty as they drove 
home, ‘‘ I am really glad I am going away to be 
married.’’ 

‘*T can’t say I am,’’ murmured Kitty, ‘‘ I’ve 
worked for you now for fifteen years, and oh, I 
shall miss you—I shall, dear, so much, so 
much !’”’ : 

The car had drawn up at the door of her house 
in Maida Vale, the house that was soon to know 
her no more. She was more cheerful now. 

Yes, she told herself, she was glad that she 
was leaving England—-was to marry. 

Relieved of her coat by a maid who adored her, 
whilst Kitty entered the small and daintily fur- 
nished reception room on the left of the hall, 
Connie entered and threw herself into an easy 
chair. 

**A cable!’ exclaimed Kitty, seizing an en- 
velope printed in bold red lettering that lay upon 
the small desk in the window. 

**Tt’s from my sweetheart! ”’ 
springing to her feet. 

She tore open the envelope and read it. For 
a moment she stared at the flimsy in her hand. 
Then she allowed it to flutter to the floor. 

Kitty, ever watching her, advanced towards 
her. 

** What’s the matter, dear?’’ 

** He’s dead! ”’ 

** What ?”’ 

** Read it !’’ 

Kitty picked up the cable and learned at a 
glance that the man whom Connie was to marry 
had been killed in a motor smash. 

** My poor Connie !’’ murmured Kitty. 

But Connie held up her hand as though to 
stay sympathy. 

** Kitty, it’s a shock. But—don’t think me 
selfish—I—I am glad that I shan’t have to leave 
my beloved English audiences. ‘They’re so fond 
of me! And I have learned to-night that I love 
them more than I could have imagined! He was 
my last chance. But the British Public were my 
first love !’”’ 

Kitty gazed wonderingly at her friend. She 
saw in the deep blue eyes a wonderful sincerity, 
and she began to understand that there could 
never have been any wonder that her audiences 
had loved her. R 


cried Connice,: 


oe * * 
Six months later the bills announced ‘‘ The 
return of Connie Lambert.’? The call boy and 
the rest preserved their mementoes of her “‘ last ”? 
performance, and Mr. Agnew—without in ‘the 
least understanding what he was talking about— 
observed to his secretary on the day of her re- 
appearance, ‘‘ They all come back. The call of 
the footlights is too strong!’’ 
Tue Enp. 
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An Optimist on the Theatre. 


ITH that enthusiast, Mr. Frederick 

Whelen, lecturing on the above title, and 

charming Miss Sarah Brooke making the 
sweetest and daintiest of ‘‘ chairmen,’’ quite a 
lively little debate took place on Sunday evening 
at the Princes Room in the Hotel Cecil, under 
the auspices of the O.P. Club. 

Mr. Whelen’s explanation of recent theatrical 
failures was that most people were more critical, 
and would not put up with old stuff. Rather 
than go to the theatre they patronise picture 
palaces and music halls. He thought, however, 
the picture palaces had ‘‘ opened the door 
of thousands of suburban homes, and stimu- 
lated a taste for the drama.’?’ Mr. Whelen 
also referred to the number of plays written, 
the majority of which were useless; and 
told an amusing story of a ‘* splendid play for Mr. 
Norman McKinnel’’ that was sent him the pre- 
vious week at the Vaudeville. After looking at it 
he (Mr. Whelen) found that ‘‘ Mr. McKinnel in 
the first act appeared in the background waving a 
golf club, and then did not again make his ap- 
pearance until the last act, when he was—drunk.’’ 

He advocated a series of theatre societies for 
the suburbs on the style of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, and said that several should be established 
on a modest plan. 

Mr. Norman V. Norman thought that the idea 
that the Abbey Theatre would pay in the suburbs 
was a fallacy; instead of ‘‘ several,’’ he questioned 
if one would answer. In reference to the taste 
of the rising generation, he spoke of paying for 
one of his caddies to see ‘‘ The Witch,’’ and on 
being asked as to how he liked it, the lad replied 
that it was like ‘‘ The Worst Woman in London,”’ 
but hardly so ‘‘ classy.’’ 

Mr. E. F. Spence severely condemned the 
present-day theatrical architecture, and said that 
if playgoers were made more comfortable they 
would appreciate dramatic fare better. 

Mr. Carl Hentschel said he agreed with Mr. 
Spence. He saw ‘‘ Androcles and the Lion’’ 
from the gallery, and afterwards witnessed it in a 
comfortable seat, and he knew which of the two 
performances he enjoyed. (Laughter.) The 
prices in the West-End were excessive, and he 
maintained that pittites should each have an arm- 
chair for 2s. 6d. The seating accommodation of 
the West-End theatres cried for reform. 

Other speakers also condemned the “‘ terrible ’’ 
state of some of the West-End galleries, and one 
gentleman mentioned those where playgoers 
could enjoy themselves, and those to avoid. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
Whelen, who said that despite the criticisms that 
night he still remained an ‘‘ optimist.’’ 











Amateur Theatricals. 


F the preliminary skirmishes of some of the 

suburban and smaller clubs may be taken as 

indicative of the trend of the amateur season 
now upon us it would appear that it is likely 
to be little better or little worse than that of last 
year. So far, none of the productions have 
proved of much merit. The Ingoldsby Club—one 
of the oldest organisations in London—have 
migrated from Camberwell to Cripplegate, and 
opened with ‘‘ When we were Twenty-one ’’ in 
the sacred name of charity. It is only fair to 
say that this excuse was not necessary; and one 
may hope the ‘‘ The Witness for the Defence,’’ 
the club’s first private show, will prove as satis- 
factory. The Cripplegate Club commenced the 
season with ‘‘ Mice and Men,’’ and quite main- 
tained its reputation for sound acting. ‘The 
Anomalies, of West Norwood fame, have flirted 
not very vigorously with ‘‘ The Little Damozel,”’ 
and the Finchley Club, relying upon that safe 
card, ‘‘ Lady Huntworth’s Experiment,’ gave it 
sufficiently dexterous treatment to satisfy the 
audience without unduly impressing the critical 
person. Of the principal West-End clubs the 
Bancroft was the first to set the ball rolling, and 
to judge from the arduous labours of the 
prompter were at least a fortnight too soon. 
‘‘ The Tenth Man ”’ is, in any case, not very nice 
nor convincing, and it is to be regretted that a 
club of the standing of the Bancroft by giving it 
its first performance by amateurs should have so 
effectually damned it. The deplorable lapses of 
memory at the most dramatic moments brought 
strongly to mind that old maxim for amateur 
actors, ‘‘ Don’t trouble about the acting, but know 
your lines.’”? With the latter the former some- 
times follows, without it never. It is almost un- 
necessary to add that the amateur’s stand-by, 
**Caste,’”’ has already received its seasonal 
baptism, while the Muswell Hill society, with its 
representation of ‘‘ Tenterhooks,’’ and the Jack- 
daw Dramatic Club in its selection of ‘‘ The 
Younger Generation,’’ represent the opposite 
poles of the drama. 
. Already two new societies have sprung into 
being. The one at Stockwell opened with 
** Mollentrave on Woman,’’ and thanks to Mr. 
J. K. Boddy, in his own line one of the most ac- 
complished of the, London amateurs, gave a 
capital performance. But the ather infant, the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Literary Theatre, is 
a horse of quite another colour. From the pro- 
spectus it will devote itself to the “‘ high-brow ”’ 
tvne of plav, and its selection of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Pillars 
of Society ’? shows that the promoters have the 
courage of theit convictions. It will be interest- 
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ing to see whether the Hampstead folk will stand 
for the literary drama, so often, alas, neither 
literary nor drama. Certainly I wish them suc- 
cess, for I have believed for a long time that 
if the repertory movement in the theatre is to 
succeed, it will be through the efforts of the 
amateur actor and his adherents. 

The Edward Terry Dramatic Club—whose 
motto appears to be ‘‘ quantity, quality if possible, 
but quantity. anyway ’’—have produced, ‘‘ for the 
first time in Europe,’’ a new farcical comedy en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Pair of Gloves.’’ Without being quite 
negligible it certainly will not set the Thames 
on fire, and one may quietly congratulate’ the 
society on its enterprise.. I question, however, 
whether amateur acting affords the right medium 
for the launching of a new play. Much depends. 
always upon the interpreters, and there are only 
a few societies who can guarantee a cast sound 
right through. Of these I think the Wyndham 
Club is one, and I understand its executive will 
be delighted to give anything worthy a trial run 
for its third performance. And quite apart from 
the acting strength of the society, a number of 
the ‘‘ Great Unacted ’’ would in this case have the 
benefit of one of the most experienced and pro 
bably most successful of the professional pro- 
ducers to London clubs, Mr. Reginald Rivington 
to wit. 

The Scarborough Amateur Operatic Society 
gave four admirable performances of ‘‘ Dorothy ’” 
at the Londesborough, Theatre recently.. The 
piece was well staged and mounted, and went 
with a good swing. Dr. Ely, F.R.S.O., was the 
musical director, and Mr. Henry Leffler, of the 
Savoy Theatre, London, the stage manager. The 
réle of Dorothy Bantam was well sustained by 
Miss Ivy Prince, and Miss Violette Lawson was 
good as Lydia Hawthorne. Mrs. A. S. Tetley was 
excellent’ as Mrs. Privett; Miss Lilv Beauvais as 
Phyllis Tuppitt entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of the character; and Mr. F. Camidge, as the 
bridegroom, Tom Strutt, acted realistically. Mr. 
C. C. Goodricke, in the character of Lurcher 
made quite a sensation on his first appearance, 
and again in his crimson-and-gold doublet and 
hose, when he acted under the rose as servant 
to the phantom Duke of Berkshire. Mr. Wilfred 
Ely as the Parson, and Mr. Basil Groves as 
Squire Bantam, were good, as also were Mr. 
Hubert Dryland as Geoffrey Wilder, and Mr. E. 
G. Steuart Corry as Harry Sherwood. Mr. F. W. 
Eden made an excellent John Tuppitt. ‘ Old 
women ’’ were well represented by the Misses 
Botterill, Crawshaw, Hopper, and Suddaby, 
and the well-trained chorus sang efficiently. 
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** Yes, dear,’’ she said to Kitty as they drove 
home, ‘‘ I am really glad I am going away to be 
married.”’ 

‘*T can’t say I am,’’ murmured Kitty, “‘ I’ve 
worked for you now for fifteen years, and oh, I 
shall miss you—lI shall, dear, so much, so 
much !’’ 

The car had drawn up at the door of her house 
in Maida Vale, the house that was soon to know 
her no more. She was more cheerful now. 

Yes, she told herself, she was glad that she 
was leaving England—-was to marry. 

Relieved of her coat by a maid who adored her, 
whilst Kitty entered the small and daintily fur- 
nished reception room on the left of the hall, 
Connie entered and threw herself into an easy 
chair. 

**A cable!’’ exclaimed Kitty, seizing an en- 
velope printed in bold red lettering that lay upon 
the small desk in the window. 

‘*It’s from my sweetheart !’’ 
springing to her feet. 

She tore open the envelope and read it. For 
a moment she stared at the flimsy in her hand. 
Then she allowed it to flutter to the floor. 

Kitty, ever watching her, advancéd towards 
her. 

** What’s the matter, dear?’”’ 

** He’s dead !”’ 

** What ?’’ 

** Read it!”’ 

Kitty picked up the cable and learned at a 
glance that the man whom Connie was to marry 
had been killed in a motor smash. 

** My poor Connie !’’ murmured Kitty. 

But Connie held up her hand as though to 
stay sympathy. 

** Kitty, it’s a shock. But—don’t think me 
selfish—I—I am glad that I shan’t have to leave 
my beloved English audiences. ‘They’re so fond 
of me! And I have learned to-night that I love 
them more than I could have imagined! He was 
my last chance. But the British Public were my 
first love !’’ 

Kitty gazed wonderingly at her friend. She 
saw in the deep blue eyes a wonderful sincerity, 
and she began to understand that there could 
never have been any wonder that her audiences 
had loved her. 


, 


cried Connie, 


3H oe * 
Six months later the bills announced ‘‘ The 
return of Connie Lambert.’’ The call boy and 
the rest preserved their mementoes of her ‘‘ last ”? 
performance, and Mr. Agnew—without in the 
least understanding what he was talking about— 
observed to his secretary on the day of her re- 
appearance, ‘‘ They all come back. The call of 
the footlights is too strong!’”’ 
Tre Enp. 
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ITH that enthusiast, Mr. Frederick 

Whelen, lecturing on the above:title, and 

charming Miss Sarah Brooke making the 
sweetest and daintiest of ‘‘ chairmen,’’ quite a 
lively little debate took place on Sunday evening 
at the Princes Room in the Hotel Cecil, under 
the auspices of the O.P. Club. 

Mr. Whelen’s explanation of recent theatrical 
failures was that most people were more critical, 
and would not put up with old stuff. Rather 
than go to the theatre they patronise picture 
palaces and music halls. He thought, however, 
the picture palaces had ‘‘ opened the door 
of thousands of suburban homes, and stimu- 
lated a taste for the drama.’’ Mr. Whelen 
also referred to the number of plays written, 
the majority of which were useless; and 
told an amusing story of a ‘‘ splendid play for Mr. 
Norman McKinnel’’ that was sent him the pre- 
vious week at the Vaudeville. After looking at it 
he (Mr. Whelen) found that ‘‘ Mr. McKinnel in 
the first act appeared in the background waving a 
golf club, and then did not again make his ap- 
pearance until the last act, when he was—drunk.’’ 

He advocated a series of theatre societies for 
the suburbs on the style of the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, and said that several should be established 
on a modest plan. 

Mr. Norman V. Norman thought that the idea 
that the Abbey Theatre would pay in the suburbs 
was a fallacy; instead of ‘‘ several,’’ he questioned 
if one would answer. In reference to the taste 
of the rising generation, he spoke of paying for 
one of his caddies to see ‘‘ The Witch,’’ and on 
being asked as to how he liked it, the lad replied 
that it was like ‘‘ The Worst Woman in London,’’ 
but hardly so ‘‘ classy.” 

Mr. E. F. Spence severely condemned the 
present-day theatrical architecture, and said that 
if playgoers were made more comfortable they 
would appreciate dramatic fare better. 

Mr. Carl Hentschel said he agreed with Mr. 
Spence. He saw “‘ Androcles and the Lion”’ 
from the gallery, and afterwards witnessed it in a 
comfortable seat, and he knew which of the two 
performances he enjoyed. (Laughter.) The 
prices in the West-End were excessive, and he 
maintained that pittites should each have an arm- 
chair for 2s. 6d. The seating accommodation of 
the West-End theatres cried for reform. 

Other speakers also condemned the ‘‘ terrible ’” 
state of some of the West-End galleries, and one 
gentleman mentioned those where playgoers 
could enjoy themselves, and those to avoid. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
Whelen, who said that despite the criticisms that 
night he still remained an “‘ optimist.’’ 





























Amateur Theatricals. 


F the preliminary skirmishes of some of the 

suburban and smaller clubs may be taken as 

indicative of the trend of the amateur season 
now upon us it would appear that it is likely 
to be little better or little worse than that of last 
year. So far, none of the productions have 
proved of much merit. The Ingoldsby Club—one 
of the oldest organisations in London—have 
migrated from Camberwell to Cripplegate, and 
opened with ‘‘ When we were Twenty-one ’’ in 
the sacred name of charity. It is only fair to 
say that this excuse was not necessary; and one 
may hope the ‘“‘ The Witness for the Defence,’’ 
the club’s first private show, will prove as satis- 
factory. The Cripplegate Club commenced the 
season with ‘‘ Mice and Men,’’ and quite main- 
tained its reputation for sound acting. ‘The 
Anomalies, of West Norwood fame, have flirted 
not very vigorously with ‘‘ The Little Damozel,”’ 
and the Finchley Club, relying upon that safe 
card, ‘‘ Lady Huntworth’s Experiment,’ gave it 
sufficiently dexterous treatment to satisfy the 
audience without unduly impressing the critical 
person. Of the principal West-End clubs the 
Bancroft was the first to set the ball rolling, and 
to judge from the arduous labours of the 
prompter were at least a fortnight too soon. 
“The Tenth Man ”’ is, in any case, not very nice 
nor convincing, and it is to be regretted that a 
club of the standing of the Bancroft by giving it 
its first performance by amateurs should have so 
effectually damned it. ‘The deplorable lapses of 
memory at the most dramatic moments brought 
strongly to mind that old maxim for amateur 
actors, ‘‘ Don’t trouble about the acting, but know 
your lines.’”? With the latter the former some- 
times follows, without it never. It is almost un- 
necessary to add that the amateur’s stand-by, 
** Caste,’ has already received its seasonal 
baptism, while the Muswell Hill society, with its 
representation of ‘‘ Tenterhooks,’’ and the Jack- 
daw Dramatic Club in its selection of ‘‘ The 
Younger Generation,’’ represent the opposite 
poles of the drama. 

Already two new societies have sprung into 
being. The one at Stockwell opened with 
** Mollentrave on Woman,’’ and thanks to Mr. 
J. K. Boddy, in his own line one of the most ac- 
complished of the London. amateurs, gave a 
capital performance. But the other infant, the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Literary Theatre, is 
a horse of quite another colour. From the pro- 
spectus it will devote itself to the ‘* high-brow ”’ 
tvne of plav, and its selection of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Pillars 
of Society ’’ shows that the promoters have the 
courage of their convictions. It will be interest- 
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ing to see whether the Hampstead folk will stand 
for the literary drama, so often, alas, neither 
literary nor drama. Certainly I wish them suc- 
cess, for I have believed for a long time that 
if the repertory movement in the theatre is to 
succeed, it will be through the efforts of the 
amateur actor and his adherents. 

The Edward Terry Dramatic Club—whose 
motto appears to be “‘ quantity, quality if possible, 
but quantity. anyway ’’—have produced, ‘‘ for the 
first time in Europe,’’ a new farcical comedy en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Pair of Gloves.’’ Without being quite 
negligible it certainly will not set, the Thames 
on fire, and one may quietly congratulate’ the 
society on its enterprise. I question, however, 
whether amateur acting affords the right medium 
for the launching of a new play. Much depends. 
always upon the interpreters, and there are only 
a few societies who can guarantee a cast sound 
right through. Of these I think the Wyndham 
Club is one, and I understand its executive will 
be delighted to give anything worthy a trial run 
for its third performance. And quite apart from 
the acting strength of the society, a number of 
the ‘‘ Great Unacted ’’ would in this case have the 
benefit of one of the most experienced and pro 
bably most successful of the professional pro- 
ducers to London clubs, Mr. Reginald Rivington 
to wit. 

The Scarborough Amateur , Operatic Society 
gave four admirable performances of ‘‘ Dorothy ’” 
at the Londesborough Theatre recently. The 
piece was well staged and mounted, and went 
with a good swing. Dr. Ely, F.R.S.O., was the 
musical director, and Mr. Henry Leffler, of the 
Savoy Theatre, London, the stage manager. The 
réle of Dorothy Bantam was well sustained by 
Miss Ivy Prince, and Miss Violette Lawson was 
good as Lydia Hawthorne. Mrs. A. S. Tetley was 
excellent as Mrs. Privett; Miss Lilv Beauvais as 
Phyllis Tuppitt entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of the character; and Mr. F. Camidge, as the 
bridegroom, Tom Strutt, acted realistically. Mr. 
C. C. Goodricke, in the character of Lurcher 
made quite a sensation on his first appearance, 
and again in his crimson-and-gold doublet and 
hose, when he acted under the rose as servant 
to the phantom Duke of Berkshire. Mr. Wilfred 
Ely as the Parson, and Mr. Basil Groves as 
Squire Bantam, were good, as also were Mr. 
Hubert Dryland as Geoffrey Wilder, and Mr. E. 
G. Steuart Corry as Harry Sherwood. Mr. F. W. 
Eden made an excellent John Tuppitt. ‘ Old 
women ’’ were well represented by the Misses 
Botterill, Crawshaw, Hopper, and Suddaby, 
and the well-trained chorus sang efficiently. 
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By M. E. BROOKE. 
N OWADAYS women are as much interested 


in the modes en évidence across the foot- 
lights as in the play—that is, of course, to 


say the womanly women. There are some very 
fascinating dresses in the ‘‘ Laughing Husband.”’ 
Miss Daisie Irving in the first act appears in a 
purple satin evening gown, slashed up in front, 
thereby revealing a lining of cerise, her stock- 
ings and cothurns matching the latter. The 
tunic is of ninon of a pale grey shade embroidered 
with crystals and blue beads finished with ropes of 
the same, the corsage being carried out in flesh- 
coloured tulle strewn with diamanté, while on her 
hair rests a line of diamonds with a single ‘osprey 
in front. Miss Mabel Burnege looks remarkably 
well in a gracefully draped black charmeuse dress, 
the novel note in this being the outlining of the 
draperies with diamanté. The waistband is of jet, 
the corsage being composed of the softest of lace. 
Miss Violet Gould’s toilette is of aluminium 
tissue and lace, the monotony of which is broken 
with touches of purple velvet. No more charm- 
ing debutante’s gown could be imagined than the 
one assumed by Miss Gwladys Gaynor. It is 
fashioned of shell-pink charmeuse, veiled with 
lace, strewn with diamanté, the scheme completed 
by a geranium-coloured sash. 





MeN’s WEAR. 

A dazzling picture of smart society is furnished 
in Act. 1, to the effect of which the men’s clothes 
contribute not a little. The suits are admirably 
cut and reflect much credit on Messrs. Walker 
and Co., of Sackville Street. No one can say that 
the style is not the latest, as witness an evening 
dress suit of purple, with a pattern of a striking 
character. . 

The ‘motor-coats in Act I. and the men’s 
costumes in the shooting-box were designed and 
made by the celebrated firm of Burberry, whose 
name is a passport to the world of sport. They 
give the proper tone to both scenes and add to 
their realism in a marked degree. 
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SHOOTING COSTUMES. 

As will be recalled, the locale of the second act 
is the shooting-box at Buchenau, when sports 
costumes are a sine qua non. In order to meet 
the exigencies of the play these are of rather 
vivid colourings. The salient feature of these 
costumes is the cut of the skirt. There is no sug- 
gestion of fullness when the wearers are standing 
still, although there is perfect freedom when they 
are dancing. Miss Daisie Irving’s dress is re- 
markable for its simplicity. It is fashioned of 
white cloth, the skirt slit up back and front 
finished with buttons and loops. Miss Violet 
Gould’s suit is really a wonderful affair. The plaid 
skirt is looped up in a decidedly original manner, 
while the shirt is of an iridescent green silk. 

An afternoon toilet worn by Miss Irving in 
Act III. is carried out in deep sapphire blue broché 
silk draped over a petticoat of accordion-pleated 
chiffon. The bodice is completed with a vest and 
undersleeves of white cloth, the décolletage and 
cuffs being bordered with a narrow band of mink. 
A broad ceinture of black and white striped 
broché provides a charming finish to the gown. 
Miss Irving wears a small hat of black panne, the 
brim of which is turned up at the left side, while 
it is trimmed with a cluster of soft white and 
sapphire blue fantaisie plumes. A great blue 
velvet muff, over which is spread a single dyed 
fox skin, complete with head, paws, and tail, is 
carried. Miss Irving’s shoes are fashioned of the 
same material as her gown, ornamented with 
bronze buckles and a minute border of fur round 
the top. 





Miss Mabel Burnege’s costume in this act is of 
white crépe satin, the skirt of which is draped in 
graceful folds and supplemented with soft needle- 
run lace, likewise arranged among the drapery, a 
stole of the crépe being. suspended down the back 
of the skirt. The corsage is of lace, over which 
is a waistcoat of the material, the décolletage 
being finished with a Medici collar lined with 
fine silver net, while a great crimson rose is tucked 
into the waist-belt in front. A black velvet hat, 














THE AUTUMN 


IN 





LONDON AND 


THE AUTUMN IN LIFE. — 








E are bidding a/zeuw to the country. It is the time of the 
WV city. The call of London is in the air, London in her 
gaberdine of smoke and fog, with her halo of mist and 
haze and midday twilight. 
Perhaps we do not return with the same exaltation as that 
with which the beautiful 
Alfred de Musset used to 
re-enter his beloved Paris, 
singing : 


C'est le temps de la ville. 
Oh! lorsque lan dernier 

Ty revins, que je vis ce bon 
Louvre et son dome 

Faris et sa fumée, et ‘out ce 
beau royaume 

(J entends encore, au vent, 
les postillons crier), 

Que jf aimaisce temps gris, 
ces passants ct la Seine, 
Sous ses milie falots, assise 

en souveraine ! 


Jallais revoir Phiver. Et 
tot, ma vie, et toi! 


Neither do we return in 
the pessimistic frame of 
mind of our own beautiful 
Lerd Byron when, with the 
curl of disdaia on h's classic 
lip, he wrote of : 


That sort of farthing cand 2- 
light which glimmers 


Where reeking London's 
smoky caldron simmers. 


S:ill, although the spell 
which autumnal London 
casts is unique, there is no 
douht that this time of the 
year is a trying one for 
women. In spite of beau- 
tiful gowns and bewitching 
millinery, the one thing 
which, like a foil, they are 
intended to set off and 
adorn —the Face — gives 
rise to troubling thoughts 
and misgivings. Crest le 
temps de la ville; but it is 
also the time of the year 
when sensitive skins chap, 
pretty eyes inflame, ruby lips crack, rose-tinted cheeks become 
pinched and blue, Noses once white as the lily darken 
to the hue of the blush rose. Of little avail the smartest 
gown, the most charming hat, the richest jewels. The 
habit does not make the monk, nor will all these make 


Dear Matame Rubinstein, 





1 can say with perfect frankness that the use of the 
Valaze Compleston. Specialities is not only a rare pleasure and a 
privilege—it is essential to satisfactory af pearance. 


Yours very sincerely, 


the woman when her complexion is mottled, lacks freshness 
and charm. 

Careful treatment, therefore, becomes necessary ; competent 
advice should be sought and followed, 

The majority of women but rarely do for their complexion 
what is sensible. In a 
vague sort of way only do 
they know that it is quite 
the thing to. use some- 
thing or other, The hair- 
dresser, the corner chemist, 
the big store, and the 

. would-be beauty specialist, 
have not-been slow to draw 
profit from this shifting, 
unfastidious, incertain at- 
titude by providing such 
“somethings” galore. But 
after you have exhausted 
all that is offered by the 
hairdresser, whose business 
is hairdressing; by the 
chemist, whose business is 
dispensing medicines ; by 
the big store, whose busi- 
ness is providing for your 
household, and by the ig- 
norant beauty specialist, 
whose business should be 
goodness only knows what ; 
after you have found out 
that none of th:se things 
can satisfy you, because in 
the nature of things it is 
impossible for them to 
satisfy you, what remains? 
There remains last what 
should have been first: a 
visit to the one Complexion 
Expert who is master of 
the profession, Mme.’ 
Helena Rubinstein. One 
little pilgrimage to her 
sanctum, the Maison ‘le 
Beauté Valaze, at 24, Grat- 
ton Street, London, W., 

» will save you many futile 
pilgrimages elsewhere ; will 

g ; prove to you that, guided 

xy her, you have nothing 
to fear for your complexion, 
either from the Autumn in 

London, or from the 

Autumn in life. 

Behind every reasonable 
and natural desire of at- 
tractive appearance there is the infallible means of realising 
it. Close at the heels of the questions of what your par- 
ticular wish is and how you are going to get it comes the 
answer: By the help of Mme. Rubinstein. 

See her or write to her about it. 
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Lllusts ated 
Catalogue 
and Patterns 
of Burterry 
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PROOF without HEAT — WARM without WEIGHT. 
THE WET DAY clears and becomes fine, or the 


fine day wet. In either case a happy frame of 
mind will be yours when you wear your BURBERRY. 
SLEET, RAIN, SNOW, or sunshine, cold winds 
or warm days, ’twill be found most comforting 
to wear your BURBERRY. 
SUMMER, AUTUMN, WINTER or SPRING, 
whatever quarter of the globe you're in, for easy 
comfort and: protection, nothing is equal to THE 
BURBERRY. MM 
"THERE IS NO FORM OF SPORT, »o |) 
time, no place, no weather, in which TILE jy ft 
BURBERRY will not please you. Therefore, | 
ALWAYS wear your BURBERRY. ht 
HE BURBERRY is made from innumerable }j Hh 
materials —all Burberry-proofed—all reliable — #4) 
all beautiful in texture, colourings and patterns. .) 


“THE LAUGHING HUSBAND.” | 


The Motor Coats in Act I, and the Shosting Suit: and Costumes 
used in Act II, were designed and executed by BRURBERRYVS, 








BURBERRYS Haymarket > LONDON 



























“WARNOL,’ 


Awarded Gold Medal, Paris, 1912. 


Mr. WARNER OLIVER for years only gave private and individual treatment to clients ; over 20,000 persons 
have been so treated. He was repeatedly advised by them to put a preparation for the Publi: on the market 
at store prices, and eventually he decided to do so. “WARNOL” title founded upon his own name) is the 
Preparation he has evolved for this purpose—a Hair Lotion that will be Beneficial and Cure cases of ordinary 
or general Hair Disorders, such as Hair Coming Out, Scurf, Irritation, and in addition Create Vitality 
and Colour to Faded Hair, with GROWTH OF NEW HAIR. 

Miss FELICIA CARTON, the well-known Contralto, of Queen's Hall and principal London Concerts, 
writes, August 17th, 1913 :—“ Will you kindly send me another bottle of ‘WARNOL’ (2/6), also 
one of Lubricant (1/6)? I should like to mention that since using ‘WARNOL’ my Hair has 
improved wonderfully in colour and growth, and it has completely cleared my head of dandruff, 
from which I suffered before using your preparation.” 

“ WARNOL ” is an inexpensive Preparation of the Highest Class, sold at 1/-, 2/6, 4/6. All Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from WARNER OLIVER, LTD., 4, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, LONDON, W. 
(Consulting Specialists on the Hair. Individual Treatment if desired. Apply for terms.) 


‘all for FREE SAMPLE of “WARNOL” ; by post 34,1 ing, &c. SAMPLE BOX of 5 WARNER 
Si ° CifES POR THE HAIR * 


LIVER SPECIA AIR 9d. By post 1/-. 











Post Free. 








Boul. Malesherbes PARIS ani Provincial Agents 
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trimmed with a black fantaisie plume, is worn 
with this gown. 





In Act III., also, a coat and skirt of nattier blue 
chiffon velvet are worn by Miss Gwladys Gaynor. 
She has a draped skirt, while the Russian blouse 
coat is hemmed with mink, an edging of the same 
fur occurring at the décolletage. A broad belt 
encircles the waist, into which is caught in front 
a single crimson rose. The scheme is completed 
by a little fur cap trimmed with a couple of tiny 
blue Mercury wings. 





“*’THe GIRL FROM UTAH.”’ . 

The beautiful toilettes in ‘‘ The Girl from 
Utah’’ are a foreshadowing of the fashions of 
1914, and as a consequence are worthy of special 
consideration. Miss Ina Claire looks charming 
in her dress of white charmeuse, the modified 
Russian coat being provided with a forget-me-not 
blue and white sash and vest of lace edged with 
blue. ‘The sleeves are long and quite tight, the 
1830 white satin bonnet being relieved with a 
flame-coloured tuft of breast plumage. Geranium- 
coloured ninon is the fabricating medium of Miss 
Phyllis Dare’s dress. The corsage is arranged with 
black velvet bretelles, decorated diamond medal- 
lions. 
weighted with a bell-rope tassel, her stockings 
are of the same shade as the dress. The shoes, 
however, are black with geranium-coloured heels. 
Miss Bella Groves’ dress is altogether charming. 
It is of fuchsia-coloured charmeuse, the draperies 
falling in long lines in front; but at the back 
they are caught up to suggest a “‘ bustle.’’ The 
waistcoat is of gold lace bordered with skunk, 
the picture completed by a black velvet hat 
trimmed with ostrich feathers. 





THe Arts BALL SCENE. 

Dazzlingly beautiful are the frocks, frills, and 
furbelows in the Arts Ball scene, and one cannot 
fail to be forcibly impressed with the near 
relationship that there is between the ancient 
Oriental modes and the present fashion. Miss 
Phyllis Dare’s costume is of sapphire-blue ninon, 
with a jade-green hip yoke, ‘‘ misted’’ with a 
tulle cloak exquisitely embroidered in Oriental 
nuances. Miss Ina Claire’s is carried out in pale 
shades of pink, green, and white ninon, accom- 
panied by a Persian tunic of silver trimmed with 
swansdown. Very original is Miss Gracie 
Leigh’s dress of white tulle, the tiny flounces of 
the skirt being edged with green ribbon, the little 
coat being of Empire green silk. 





“* PeopLe Likk OURSELVES.” 
The world and his wife have been discussing 
the dresses in ‘‘ People Like Ourselves”’ at the 


The fan-shaped sash is of black tulle - 
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Globe Theatre, Miss Ethel Warwick’s standing: 
out with special prominence. In the second act 
she appears in an evening dress of ivory char- 
meuse, the skirt draped up in front to the tunic, 
the latter springing from the bust line sur- 
mounted with a bank of gold guipure lace; bre- 
telles of tulle are drawn over the shoulders, while 
the wing sleeves are of ivory lace. A few words 
must be said about these sleeves, as they are de- 
cidedly original. They are gathered to a band 
of gold embroidery through which the arms are 
passed, and they pull down at the back in a 
manner which is suggestive of a Capuchin hood. 
In another act Miss Warwick appears in a 
geranium-coloured velours de laine suit. The skirt 
is of the pegtop.persuasion, with a hip yoke at 
the back, the coat being cut to stand out on 
either, thereby heightening the pegtop note. 
With this she wears a téte de nigre velvet hat 
relieved with a mammoth aeroplane bow of moire 
ribbon. ‘There is a wonderful fascination about 
this talented actress’s black velvet gown. The 
skirt is slit up on both sides, with a 
vest of black tulle. The Medici collar 
is of white lace, and the cummerbund 
sash is of raven-blue moire, into which is 
tucked a puffing of a deep-red shade. As usual, 
Miss Lottie Venne’s gowns are endowed with an 
air of distinction, which is quite indescribable. 
Her afternoon dress of Wedgwoed-blue mous- 
seline taffetas has the skirt arranged with a 
bouffante effect, the corsage being draped with a 
ninon scarf softened with parchment-tinted tulle. 
Another dress worn by Miss Venne is carried out 
in black gauze, showing a Persian pattern in gold 
and aluminium. The wnderbodice is of flesh- 
coloured pink tulle veiled with black net, then 
over her shoulders is arranged a black tulle scarf 
edged with diamonds and ermine. Her -negligé 
in the third act cannot fail to arouse the feelings 
of the deepest envy in all feminine breasts. It is 
of a peculiar shade of begonia-rose satin, artistic- 


ally draped with a soft collar and cuffs of Venetian 
lace. 





Tue Cape Ostricu FEATHER Co. 

For ostrich feathers of the finest kind at a price 
far below the ordinary, we’ may recommend the 
Cape Ostrich Feather Company, of 131, Regent 
Street, W., who announce that their prices are 75 
per cent. below those of the shops. Genuine 
plumes are sold by this firm, and women should 
make a point of looking in at the showrooms and 
inspecting the superb stock of real ostrich 
feathers, lancered and mounted in all the fashion- 
able ways. A recent speciality of the Cape 
Ostrich Feather Co. is the trimming of hats. A 
great feature of the firm is that all their goods are 
of a bon4-fide nature. 
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O.P. Club and the Gaiety. 


A festival remarkable in the annals of the 
O.P. Club was that held at the Hotel Cecil when 
all Gaiety Girls of renown were banqueted. The 
scene was graced not only by Gaiety lasses but 
by comedians who have added to the 
fame of the historic theatre in the Strand, 
besides popular artistes’ from other London 
theatres. Among the brilliant throng were 
Miss Gertie Millar, Mr. Teddy Payne, 
‘‘ Happy ’’ Fanny Fields, Miss Letty Lind, Mr. 
Harry Randall, Mr. Alfred Lester, Mr. Lionel 
Mackinder, Mr. Robert Hale, Miss Sari Petrass, 
Miss Gracie Leigh, Miss Phyllis Dare, Mr. G. P. 
Huntley, Mr. Robert Michaelis, Miss Kitty 
Mason, Mr. George Barrett, Miss Julia James, 
Miss Avice Kelham, Miss Jean Aylwin, Mr. 
Robert Nainby, Mr. Harry Grattan, Miss Iris 
Hoey, Miss Phyllis Broughton, Miss Evie Greene, 
and numberless other stars of the stage. 

Mr. Alfred F. Robbins presided, and in sub- 
mitting the toast of ‘‘ The Gaiety,’’ congratu- 
lated those assembled at being present at that 
dinner of a thousand gladnesses. They had that 
night only one regret—the absence through con- 
tinued illness of Mr. George Edwardes, with 
whose management the name and fame of that 
theatre would always be associate¢. They were 
there to celebrate the Gaiety from the days of 
‘** Honest John ”’ to those of ‘‘ Glorious George,”’ 
and from the time of the gilded youth and the 
Gold Girl—and Whistler’s ‘‘ Gold Girl,’’ in the 
person of the Countess of Orkney (Miss Connie 
Gilchrist) —through that of the great quartette of 
Edward Terry, Nellie Farren, Kate Vaughan, 
and E. W. Royce unto the present day. 
(Cheers.) The period of the bounding 
‘‘masher’’ had given place to that of the gor- 
geous “‘ nut ’’—(laughter)—but on that occasion 
they celebrated ‘‘the Gaiety’? and all “‘ the 
Gaiety ’’’ meant, for the bright and blithesome 
banner which had waved over them still waved 
ever us. ‘‘ The sacred lamp of burlesque,” as 
originally lighted there by John Hollingshead, 
had never been suffered by Mr. George Edwardes 
to lack oil. (Hear, hear.) The fact was that 
throughout all the years the public went in and 
the lamp never went out. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Edmund Payne said the stage was 
one of the great institutions of Great Britain. 
(Cheers.) When people came to London they 
asked, ‘‘ Where shall we go—to the Gaiety or the 
Zoo?’’ (Laughter.) At one time he was a 
** ’Three-G ’’—a Gaiety gallery god. (Laughter.) 
He stood in the crowd waiting to see Edward 
Terry and his’ old friend, Mr. 'E. W. Royce. 
(Cheers.) He used to say, “Oh! to be on the 





stage there: it must be heaven.’’. It is funny 
how these things get reversed. His first appear- 
ance at the Gaiety was twenty-four years ago last 
July, as the’ crow flies. (Laughter.) In July, 
1889, he was in the gallery, from which he saw 
the late Mr. E. J. Lonnen, playing in ‘‘ Faust 
Up-to-Date,’’ and four nights later he was on the 
stage himself in the part of Mephistopheles. 

Mr. T. McDonald Rendle propased the toast, 
‘‘ The Gaiety Lasses and Lads’”’ in a humorous 
speech. He referred to Miss Connie Ediss as a 
lady who lent a good deal of weight. to the 
gathering. She was an ‘“‘all-round’”’ actress, 
and he had seen her as Little Eva. As proof of 
her great popularity he related a story of a young 
lady showing her country aunt the sights of 
London from the top of an omnibus. Having 
pointed out the National Gallery as Newgate, and 
the Horse Guards as the Caledonian Asylum, she 
was rather nonplussed when she came to the 
statue of Boadicea, the lady who scorned the 
Roman yoke, at the corner of Westminster 
Bridge. The conductor of the omnibus, having 
heard her previous statements, and observing the 
puzzled look upon her brow, turned to the young 
girl guide, and said encouragingly, ‘‘ Don’t lose 
’eart, miss; tell ’er it’s Connie Ediss! ”’ 

Miss Gertie Millar made a dainty speech in 
reply to the toast of ‘‘ Gaiety Lasses and Lads.’’ 

Mr. George Grossmith told a good story of how 
‘‘ Teddy’? Payne once invited him to have a 
drink at the Atheneum Club. He was amazed 
and delighted to think that Teddy had the 
entrée of that dignified institution. When they 
got to the club the mystery was explained. In- 
stead of going in at the front door Teddy went 
down the steps to the service quarters. ‘‘ The 
wine steward here is an old pal of mine,’’ he said, 
‘and will give us a good drink.’’ 

Miss Connie Ediss, in proposing ‘‘ The Chair- 
man,”’. aroused considerable laughter by deny- 
ing emphatically that she had ever appeared as. 
Little Eva, and said that if she was an “ all- 
round ”’ actress, so was the world, and she could 
not have a better example. 





‘The Savoy edition of ‘‘ The Wotks of William 
Shakespeare ’’ contains numerous reproductions 
in colours of famous Shakespearean pictures and 
facsimiles of photographs of leading modern 
Shakespearean actors in their most popular parts. 
The pictures are beautifully coloured. Besides 
the plays the book contains Shakespeare’s poems. 
and sonnets, and a comprehensive glossary adds- 
to the value of the work, It is published by Eyre 


.and Spottiswoode’ 














The Variety Theatres. 


“Keep Smiling.” 
Revue in Two Acts. 
By Cosmo Gordon-Lennox and P. E. Berman. 
Alhamora, October 6, 1913. 


The best of Alhambra ballets are rivalled in 
the revue ‘‘ Keep Smiling,’’ which Messrs. 
Charlot and Leveaux have put on at the famous 
house in Leicester Square. Characteristic fun 
is provided on board the Mauretic, which gives 
way to a railway station, where Miss Lee White 
has an effective song with a chorus of maids and 
porters. 

A music hall street gives opportunity for Mr. 


Robert Hale to elicit mirth as the hind legs of a 


horse. The next scene contains an amusing 
telephone interlude, and later London and New 
York are set side by side on the stage, and the 
statue of Liberty in New York Harbour and 
Nelson on his column in Trafalgar Square have 
an amusing chat. Then comes an Assyrian 
ballet, in which a tragedy of a jealous rival’s 
revenge is depicted amid picturesque surround- 
ings. 

The second act of the revue is placed in 
Lipton’s tea-rooms, where comedy prevails, and 
some satire is indulged in at the expense of famous 
personages in ‘‘ The Unwilling Lovers.’’ The 
production is not without its staircase, and a 
truly magnificent one it is, reaching from foot- 
lights to flies, the evolutions performed upon it 
being quite sensational. 

Mr. Robert Hale is the chief comedian, and 
amuses in numberless funny ways and in in- 
numerable quaint disguises. Miss Phyllis 
Monkman dances with all her customary elegance 
and grace. Miss Carlotta Mossetti, Miss Mar- 
garet Haney—a new American comedienne—Mr. 
Clyde Cook, and Mr. Oy-ra also do admirable 
work as dancers. The production brought forth 
enthusiastic plaudits from a crowded house. 





“Colonel Cleveland, V.C.” 
By A. F. Owen-Lewis and Eille Norwood. 
Coliseum, October 20, 1913. 
The Earl of Carrick, Miss Mary Jerrold, Mr. 
Franklin Dyall, Mr. Clifford Brooke. 
The chief distinction about the above produc- 
tion lies in the fact that an Eark figured in the 
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principal part, and that he is giving the salary 
thus earned to charity. Earl Carrick is a well- 
known amateur actor, and he shaped very well on 
the professional ‘boards in the part of a retired 
colonel who decides to dispose of his treasured 
Victoria Cross and other decorations by auction 
in. order to pay his debts. Providentially, the sale 
is attended by a well-to-do doctor, who purchases 
the trophies, and by returning them to the 
colonel wins his consent to wedding his daughter. 

The sketch is of rather too sentimental a 
character, which the acting of Earl Carrick was. 
hardly emotional enough to surmount; but he won 
sympathy for a part that is always popular. 

Miss Mary Jerrold played well as the colonel’s 
daughter, but was scantily provided with oppor- 
tunities; and Mr. Franklyn Dyalli as the doctor 
and Mr. Clifford Brooke as a commissionaire, 
filled in the other parts skilfully. 





“The Double Event.” 
The Oxford, ‘October 27, 1913. 


Mr. Harry Dodd, Mr. Edmund  ggrses Mr. Bobby 
Dillon, Mr. Hubert Woodward, Mr., Jack Scott, Miss 
Dorothy Wilmer, Miss Violetta Bruce, Miss Violet 
Blyth-Pratt, and others. 


Lovers of sensation have their fill in ‘‘ The 
Double Event,’’ the Ring and the Turf being both 
brought into the dramatic scheme. In the 
former the nominee of a sporting baronet is 
matched against a ‘‘ Brazilian boy,’’ whose 
manager endeavours to kidnap his opponent so 
that he shall not come up to time. Of course, 
he fails signally and a most realistic fight in the 
ring is the result. The Brazilian is again opposed 
to the baronet at Ascot, and once more resorts to 
trickery; but by motoring across France at a 
terrific pace through a thunderstorm, the jockey 
manages to catch the boat and arrives at Ascot 
in time to win the race in full view of the 
audience. ' 

The dramatic effect of the production was 
thoroughly sustained by Mr. Harry Dodd as a 
sporting baronet; by Mr. Edmund Kennedy, who 
emulated the best Adelphi villain as the sinister 
Brazilian; and by Miss Violet Blyth-Pratt, who 
played a faithfub sweetheart with sympathetic 
grace. 
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“ Galatea.” 
By J. E. Macmanus. 
The Palladium, October 27, 1913. 


Mr. Leo Stormont, Mr. Donald Fergusson, Miss 
Kira Lyn, and Miss Marie Stuart. 

A phantasy of music and marble is provided in 
‘Galatea.’ The curtain goes up to the strains 
of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ and MacDougal—a tried, 
but so far as whisky is concerned, not trusted 
retainer of the house of. Farquharson—is dis- 
covered indulging his favourite weakness. To 
Angus Farquharson, his master, who reproves 
his insobriety, he pleads that he is celebrating 
his entry into the services of the family forty 
years since. 

Angus is a sculptor, and has just finished his 
masterpiece, ‘‘ Galatea,’’ for which he receives 
an offer of £1,000. MacDougal cannot resist 
the temptation to indulge in more celebrations, 
and, fired at last to emulate Pygmalion, he im- 
prints a chaste salute on the cheek of his master’s 
statue. Galatea awakens to life, and is initiated 
into the mysteries of eating and drinking by the 
fond MacDougal. She in her turn is fired 
by frequent potations to return the Scottish 
Pygmalion’s salute, who in conSequence finds 
himself transformed into stone ! 

The petrified MacDougal, who, as played by 
Mr. Leo Stormont is irresistibly funny, awakens 
at last to find that all his adventures have taken 
place in darkest dreamland, and the merry trifle 
ends, as it began, with song. Miss Marie Stuart, 
as Galatea, was in turn dignified and amusing, 
and the other members of the cast contributed to 
make the sketch an undoubted success. 





The Leverton Players. 


Thursday, the 2oth inst., is the date fixed for 
Mrs. Waldemar Leverton’s next matinée at the 
London Pavilion. Five entirely new one-act 
plays will be presented on this occasion, which 
marks the first appearance at the halls of Miss 
Francis Ivor. In company with Miss Gertrude 
Scott, Miss Ivor will be seen in a powerful play- 
let, ‘‘ Planchette.’’ The Leverton Players will 
appear in the remaining items of the programme; 
‘* Seeing Reason,’’ an original East-End episode 
by Roland Pertwee; ‘“‘ England Expects,’ a 
patriotic play in the days of the pressgang, by 
F. Leonard Gibbs; ‘‘ A Mirage of Misfortune,”’ 
an effective incident by McNeill Ireland; and 
“The Latch Key,’’ an everyday possibility, by 
Percy Fitzgerald. 





Fanny Fields Feted. 


A felicitous farewell of Happy Fanny Fields, 
who has left for America to get married to the 
well-known New York surgeon, Dr. Rongy, was 
taken on the 4th inst., when a luncheon in her 
honour organised by the management of ‘‘ The 
Era’’ at the Savoy was attended by leading 
representatives of the variety profession. 

Compliments were freely passed by the chair- 
man, Mr. Harold Smith, M.P., in proposing the 
health of the prospective bride. Everyone re- 
spected and adored the name of Happy Fanny 
Fields, he said, amid cheers. © They had met 
there that afternoon to do honour to one who 
had succeeded to a shrine at whose feet millions 
had worshipped. They all regretted that the 
shrine was to be removed, but no one could take 
away the memories of her. Miss Fields was 
giving up a salary larger than that of a member 
of the Cabinet. The ‘“‘ show’’ at Westminster 
resembled that in which Happy Fanny Fields had 
taken part, the only difference being that so long 
as one’s patter was better than one’s opponent’s 


at election time one did not require to possess a 


thousandth part of Happy Fanny Fields’ 
charm and genius. 

Miss Fields replied in her happiest vein to the 
chairman’s eulogy. ‘‘ Woe is me,’’ she said, 
‘but if I had not met the Doctor first ’’—and 
the remainder of the sentence was lost in 
laughter. She paid a tribute to Dr. Rongy, who, 
she said, was respected in America by every 
man, woman and child. He and two of his 
chums built what is now known as a maternity 
hospital, and in this he spent the savings of ten 
hard years. They would, she was sure, be glad 
to know him, and they could well imagine how 
happy she felt that on the twenty-seventh of 
November he was to do her the honour of giving 
her his name. 

Miss Fields added that she wanted to thank 
all her friends, and she wanted to thank England 
for the great kindnesses they had extended to 
her. 

Mr. Alfred Barnard proposed ‘‘ The Profes- 
sion,’’ and said variety theatres were making 
great leadway. it was only those who had not 
been in a music hall for fifteen or twenty years 
who did not express their appreciation of the 
clean, bright, and ‘‘ snappy ”’ entertainment now 
presented. 

Mr. R. G. Knowlés replied on behalf of ‘‘ The 
Profession ’’ in a speech full of characteristic 
humour. 


In the course of the afternoon Miss Fields was 


_ presented with a beautiful silver tea and coffee 


service. 
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The Picture Playgoer. 


HE increasing tendency on the part of the 

many cinematograph companies to screen 

lengthy picture plays adapted from the 
greatest novels of the world has been greatly 
emphasised during the past few weeks by the 
number of additions to the ever-growing list of 
‘*cinematographed stories.’”’ It is gratifying 
to note that British producers are in no way be- 
hind their foreign confréres in this matter, for 
among the newest adaptations can be announced 
one which is essentially English. The story is 
written by a standard English author, ana 
the play has been produced by a British firm 
from British material. It is ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’? Oliver Goldsmith’s immortal book, which 
4ias lately been produced by the Hepworth Com- 
pany. The high-class style of photography of 
this enterprising firm, combined with the 
beautiful scenery of Surrey and Kent for outdoor 


settings, and specially prepared and suitable in- 


teriors, with all the incidents of the story faith- 
fully followed, serve to make a picture of highest 
merit, which should prove extremely popular. 





Amnerica is also well abreast of the times, the 
Famous Players’ Company having produced a 
cinema version of the wonderful ‘‘ Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,’’? by Thomas Hardy. When this 
novel was dramatised for the American stage, 
Mrs. Fiske sustained the title-réle, and the 
Famous Players were fortunate to secure the ser- 
vices of this talented actress for the same part 
in their film production. Mr. Thomas Hardy 
was present at the exhibition of the picture, 
which took place at the Cambridge Circus 
Cinema Theatre on October 21, and at the con- 
clusion expressed himself highly delighted with 
the film representation of his work. ‘‘ Tess,’’ the 
novel, has enthralled many English readers, and 
“** Tess,’’ the picture, will please many English 
picture playgoers. 





The New Gallery Kinema, Regent Street, was 
the scene of the first English representation 
of ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,’? from the famous 
book of that name by Alexandre Dumas pére. 
This picturé, as thrilling as the actual story, was 
produced in France by the Film D’Art Co. at the 
immense cost of £18,000. It takes fully two and 
a half hours to show, and is full of the exciting 
adventures met with by the intrepid musketeers. 





A reniarkable picture was shown at the Picture 
Playhouse, Marble Arch. W.. on the 23rd of 
last month, in which a vivid and realistic battle 
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scene is projected. The story of ‘‘ The Battle at 
Kiderbush Creek,’’ a Wild Western’ drama, 
centres round the attack of a ferocious tribe of 
dog-eating Indians upon a settlement which they 
all but destroy before the arrival of the soldiers. 
The excitement and intense interest of the battle, 
which wages for quite a long time, catches hold 
of the entire audience, and keeps the attention 
engaged to the very end. So admirably played 
is the fight that at times one is almost led to be- 
lieve that the actual war is taking place. 





Another feature picture which has lately been 
shown at this theatre to an appreciative audience 
is ‘‘ The Carpenter,’’ a drama by the Vitagraph 
Co. It has a story which should make a strong 
appeal to all. Rupert Dyzer quarrels with his 
parents and decides to join the rebel army. His 
brother, while fighting for the North, is made a 
prisoner by the rebels. While in captivity he 
makes the acquaintance of the ‘‘ Stranger in 
Grey,’’ who effects a reconciliation between the 
brothers. Meanwhile the father has learnt that 
he has lost his fortune, but the stranger, arriving 
at the time, shows him that behind a picture 
which the elder Dyzer had considered worthless, 
is hidden a large sum of money. By the 
stranger’s gentle influence father and son are once 
more united. 





Mr. Charles Urban, of Kinemacolor fame, in- 
forms me that it is now possible to present their 
special scenes, with all their charm of natural 
colour, at private house parties, etc. This has 
been made possible by the many recent mechanical 
improvements which have been invented. To 
summarise the progress which has been effected, 
it may be stated that the new type of machine, 
containing many refinements suggested by ex- 
perience, is quiet in operation and does not 
necessarily require electric motive power or 
illumination. The picture can be shown from be- 
hind the screen; the mechanical side of the equip- 
ment is thus entirely subordinated. The number 
and variety of the pictures in the Kinemacolor 
process has increased immensely of late, and 
there are many which are specially suitable for 
private exhibitions. It is also possible for intend. 
ing patrons to have any scene, of a public or 
private nature, in which they are interested 
specially photographed. 





I hear that Mr. Alec Worcester, the well-known 
leading actor. of the Henworth Stock Company, 
is about to leave England to fulfil a contract of 
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long standing to appear in leading parts in a 
répertoire company in India. Mr. Worcester 
hopes to rejoin the Hepworth Company upon his 
return. 


The Grand Central Company opened a new 
cinema in Tottenham Court Road on Friday, 
Uctober 24. The Palace, named the Carlton. 
lias been constructed on similar lines to the same 
company’s Majestic Picturedrome, but a few 
doors away—i.e., with all the seats (about 800 
stalls) on the ground floor. Apart from the taste. 
ful decorations and latest installations for ade- 
quate ventilation, heating, and lighting, the ex- 
tensive rake of the floor, giving patrons a full 
view of the screen from all parts of the building, 
and the comfortable seating accommodation 
allows a pleasant hour or so to be passed. The 
opening picture, which will run for three weeks, 
is Pathé Fréres’ wonderfully realistic film, 
** Germinal.”’ 


Messrs. the Blue Halls, Ltd., who are to give 
the first public representation of one of the 
biggest films yet made, viz., ‘‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra,’’ on December 24, have secured for 
that purpose the Queen’s Hall. On December 24, 
therefore, the Queen’s Hall will be, for one 
month, turned into a cinema. Curiously enough, 
although constructed at a time when,cinema per- 
formances could surely not have been in the 
minds of the architects, the Queen’s Hall is the 
most suitable of all the West-End theatres for a 
cinematograph exhibition, the seats being so ar- 
ranged as to give the public a good view of the 
screen from every part of the building. The total 
seating capacity averages 2,600, and as the picture 
is to be shown three times daily for one month 
picture playgoers should find little difficulty in 
obtaining admission to view this wonderful film. 





All interested in the instruction of children will 
doubtless be pleased to hear of the successful 
start made by the Children’s Educational Picture 
Matinées, the first of which took place at the 
Court Theatre, Tottenham Court Road, on the 
1st inst., when the attractive programme offered 
education in a pleasant manner to the large 
number of children present. Judging from the 
many pleased exclamations which escaped the 
scholars, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
programme was thoroughly enjoyed, and there 
can be no doubt that a good many things of value 
were learnt. The pictures were ‘‘ Studies of Fish 
Life,’’ ‘‘ The Manchester Ship Canal,”’ ‘‘ Making 
a Silk Hat,’’ ‘‘ The Fly Pest,’’ ‘‘ The Cocoa In- 
<lustry,’’ and ‘f The Ant and the Grasshopper.”’ 






In my reference last month to a number of films 


which cost considerable sums to produce, I 
omitted to include three which will be possibly 
better known to the public. They are ‘“‘ The 
Battle of Waterloo,’’ for the English rights alone _ 
of which Ruffell’s Exclusives, Itd., paid £5,000, 
and Cine’s ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’’ for which 
they paid £8,100 by public auction, a record 
price. The tilm, moreover, cost £40,000 to pro- 
duce and occupied a period of nearly two years. 
** David Garrick,’’ which they are producing with 
Sir Charles Wyndham in the title-rdle, will cost 
£10,000 before it is finished. 





** David Garrick ’’ was first produced by Sir 
Charles Wyndham at the old Criterion thirty 
years ago, but Sir Charles, judging by the 
sprightly figure he cuts, has not grown one day 
older. Like the legitimate actor who is being 
filmed for the first time, he does not quite appre- 
ciate that the camera does not stop while he is 
acting. While the duel scene—specially intro- 
duced—was being acted he stopped fencing to 
call his dresser’s attention to a rent in his sleeve. 
The producer said: ‘‘We are taking, Sir 
Charles.’’ ‘‘ Oh, I am sorry,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but 
where did we leave off? ’’ 





A tribute to the worth of Willy Clarkson has 
been paid by the Barker Motion Photography 
Company in respect of their picture, ‘‘ Sixty 
Years a Queen’’ at the New Gallery, Regent 
Street, on the 3rd inst. ‘‘ I am impelled,’’ writes 
Mr. Will G. Barker,.‘‘ to write and tell you how 
delighted everybody was with the manner in 
which this wonderful subject has been dressed. 
I know that it is always your endeavour, even if 
only for the sake of your usual professional pride, 
to see that everything is exactly as it should be, 
but I think that this time you have ‘ out-Clark- 
soned’ Clarkson. Not a single fault has been 
found with the correctness of the dress of the 
period in the whole eight thousand costumes 
which you have provided.’’ 





The Kine-Opera series of scenes from several 
popular grand operas which have recently been 
the feature of the Picture House in Oxford 
Street have reappeared recently at the Majestic 
Picturedrome, whose enterprising manager, Mr. 
Robert Vallis, announced the fact with a striking 
advertisement visible the whole length of Totten 
ham Court Road, and incurred the wrath of the 
authorities. Well-known Italian artistes from the 
Scala, Milan, and other leading opera houses, 
accompanied by orchestra and organ, rerder 
excerpts applicable to the picture incidents. 
Signor de Caro, the inventor of the system by 
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means of which the singers maintain exact time 
with the performers on the screen, is, I learn, 
crganising six companies to tour Great Britain. 





** Miss Betty,’’ a little dark-haired maid of 
seven years of age, is our youngest cinema actress. 
When she made her début at the Arts Centre 
recently she recited in French,.German, and 
English, and proved herself to be a born actress. 
** Miss Betty,”’ as this little actress is to be known 
at present, will appear on the screen shortly. 





The visitor at the Majestic Picturedrome, 
Tottenham Court Road, can always be sute of a 
<apital evening’s entertainment. Among the 
films exhibited here during the last week, an 
appealing drama, ‘‘ Should She Forgive ?’’ held 
first place, and was followed by a number of 
other good pictures, including ‘‘ An Unjust Sus- 
picion,’’? an A.B. drama; an Oriental scenic film 
entitled ‘‘ Madura and its Pagodas’’; and ‘‘ The 
Whip Hand,” an Essanay drama. 





A large audience, including a number of clergy- 
men, gathered at the London 
‘October 31 to witness the new Italian film, ‘‘ By 
the Cross,’’ which was presented by the Fenning 
Film Service, Ltd. Frequent applause indicated 
that the film met with the approval of the 
audience. ‘‘ By the Cross’’ is another of the big 
films which rank with those of Italian make 
already famous in this country. Deep religious 
interest attaches to the film throughout. Indeed, 
‘the picture deals almost entirely with the advent 
of Christianity and the strong opposition by 
which it was met. The march of Constantine, 
‘the ‘‘ Conqueror of the Faith,’’ and his army 
from Gaul to Rome, the victorious army crossing 
the Alps, and the final battle and triumphant 
entry into Rome, are but a few of the thrilling 
‘scenes which hold the interest of the audience. 





One of the first great English films ‘‘ The 
House of Temperley,’? the cinematograph 
version of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s famous 
‘book, ‘‘ Rodney Stone,’’ is now being shown te 
large audiences at the West-End Cinema, 
Coventry Street, the proprietors of which have 
secured the sole London rights. Another remark- 
able picture at this theatre is the ‘‘ Ascent of the 
Matterhorn.’’- From the travelling point of view 
‘as well as the sporting side, this picture certainly 
proves attractive, and is one which can be seen 
‘more than once with still the same interest. 





The immensity of an organisation necessary to 
‘a successful film manufacturine company rarely 
enters the mind of the average picture-goer. This 
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fact, however, is strikingly evidenced by the 
advent in this country of the Trans-Atlantic Film 
Co., which opened its magnificent new head- 
quarters in Oxford Street on Wednesday, 
November 5. The building is luxuriously 
appointed and contains three theatres, one for 
the purpose of exhibiting new films to intending 
customers, one for ‘‘ editing,’’ and the other for 
customers who wish to see films not on the week’s 
programme. The head of the firm is Mr. John D. 
Tippett, who is well known in the entertainment 
circle in America. The company controls the 
sales for the whole of Europe of Imp, Rex, 
Victor, Gem, Bison, Frontier, Crystal, Powers, 
Joker, and Nestor films, and has branches in 
every capital of Europe. Several films from this 
firm will soon be released, among them a really 
clever adaptation of De Foe’s classic ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.”’ 4 





Many changes were made last week in the pro- 
gramme at the Scala Theatre, when further new 
and mysterious ‘‘shadows’’ were presented. 
They included those of George Robey in his song, 
‘** And very nice, too,’’ Miss Phyllis Monkman in 
the Persian Dance from ‘‘ 8d. a Mile,’’ and Mr. 
George Graves in ‘‘A Sister to Assist ’Er.’’ 
Among the new pictures were ‘‘-A Showman’s 
Life,’’ depicting a day in the life of a travelling 
showman in Scotland; ‘‘ Nathan Hale,’’ telling 
of the heroic self-sacrifice of the Patriot Nathan 
Hale during the American war of Independence, 
and a new series of views of picturesque Japan. 
Many of our most fascinating actresses still dis- 
play the present and future marvels of ‘‘ the 
mode ’”’ in ‘‘ Fashions from the Stage,’’ demon- 
strated by Miss Lydia Yavorska, Miss Joy Chat- 
win, and Miss Dorothy Minto. ‘‘ Equestrian 
Fashions,’’ ‘‘ Aviation Fashions,’’ ‘‘ Tango Tea 
Frocks,’’ and the latest .creations for Society 
dancing are also pictured, while ‘‘ Coming 
Modes,’’ which are said to be reliable indications 
of the future dress, delight not only the fairer 
portions of the audience, but in many cases, I 
think, prove acceptable to the sterner sex. 





Science has opened its arms to cinematography, 
and the latest achievements in the art were placed 
before an audience of members of the British As- 
sociation at the Picture House, New-strect, Bir- 
mingham, in the shape of a programme of Kine- 
macolor. and other motion pictures. The 
occasion was -arranged by the executive com- 
mittee of the Association on behalf of the sub- 
scribers to the local fund. ‘The house was filled 
to its utmost capacity, and many men dis- 
tinguished in the world of science gave distinc- 
tion to the proceedings. 
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Plays for Playgoers. 


“No Votes for Women.” 


A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 


nD 
we SOCIETY 
By F. J. 
CHARACTERS. 
HERBERT PARRETT ......... A Young Married Man 
CHRISTABEL PARRETT .......... ..His Young Wife 


Juuia Pikenurst ...A Middle-Aged Suffragette 
Puseens TALEO os cicied ic ccvedcctis An Actress 


SCENE :The drawing-room of the PARRETT’S 
flat. Folding doors at back, centre. Window 
at back, left. Another door left. Table in 
centre. Small table under window, with tray con- 
taining whisky bottle, soda sybhon, and glasses. 
Another table left and two armchairs. Small 
chair right of middle doors. Settee on right; also 
fireplace. Photo-enlargement of HERBERT 
PARRETT on wall at back; pipe-rack and pipes 
next to fireplace. Print of race-horse above 
Telephone between window and middle doors. 


(Enter Herpert Parretr by middle 
doors, dressed in lounge suit. His hands 
are thrust in his trousers pockets and he is 
humming a lively tune. He walks the 
whole length of the room and back again 
with his chest stuck out, like a strutting 
bantam. Stops by middle table, on which 
lie his overcoat, neatly folded, his soft felt 
hat, walking-stick, and newspaper.) 

HERBERT: Ah, everything ready, I see! (Picks 
up hat and puts it on.) Nothing like having a 
nice, dutiful, obedient wife. (Picks up overcoat 
and shakes it out.) Clothes always brushed, 
boots always cleaned, meals ready to time, and 
no questions asked if I happen to get home late. 
(Winks his eye significantly and starts to put on 
his coat. Pauses with his left arm in the sleeve 
to continue the conversation.) You talk about 
women being hard to manage? Twaddle! (Puts 
other arm in sleeve and slips coat on.) Now, 
why did I marry Christabel? (Holding out his 
right hand, palm upwards.) Because I knew 
there was none of the new woman nonsense about 
her. You trust me! (Jerks his right thumb to- 
wards himself and picks up his walking-stick.) 
Man is the master in this house. (Raps the table 
Sharply with the knob of his stick and picks up 
newspaper.) And—always—will—be! (with 
firm emphasis.) (Turns and tabs the pipe-rack 
with his stick.) Smoke where I like. (Points to 
bottles on table under window.) Drink what I 
like. (Taps the racehorse print with his stick.) 
Have a bit on when I feel like it. (Looks at his 
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watch.) And come home when I think I will. 
(Lights a cigar with some swagger.) Talk about 
marriage being a failure! So it is if you don’t 
go the right way about it. Why, my wife would 
no more think about bossing this show than she 
would about—well,- about leaving my socks with 
holes in ’em. Why? Because she knows I 
wouldn’t tolerate it. Not me! (Prepares to 
depart.) ‘There’s only one person of importance 
in this house. (Taps his own photo. significantly 
with his stick and struts out by side door.) 


(Enter CHRISTABEL PARRETY and JULIA 
PikeHURST. Both are wearing rosettes of 
the Suffragette colours. CHRISTABEL 1s: 
young and pretty and is tastefully dressed. 
Jui is middle-aged and scraggy, with a. 
floppy hat, her hair untidy, and slovenly 
in dress: a gawky, rampant Suffragette.) 


CHRISTABEL (looking round and _ evidently 
relieved) : Ah, Herbert is out. 

JuiA (viciously): What a pity! Oh, I wish 
he’d been here, so that he might know at once 
that you had joined us and thrown off FOR EVER 
(laying stress upon the last two words and raising 
her clenched fist) the brutal tyranny of man ! Wel-- 
come to our ranks, Mrs. Parrett. Welcome, wel- 
come, welcome! Your battle-cry now is ours: 
The vote! (Raises her arm aloft again en- 
thusiastically.) 

CHRISTABEL (in imitation, thrusting her own 
right arm aloft, but uttering the battle-cry more 
feebly) : The vote! 

Juuia (clutching CHRISTABEL’sS right hand 
dramatically) : Equality for women; equal rights, 
equal work, equal wages! Laws for women made 
by women! Hand in hand, side by side, we will 
conquer ! 

CHRISTABEL (a bit doubtful how to answer): 
Er—hooray ! 

Juni, § (fussing round): Another recruit! 
Another recruit! (To CuHristaper.) And you 
will never desert us ? 

CHRISTAREL (growing belder): Never! Oh. 
I’m sure the time has come for me to protest 
against being treated as a nobody. 

Juiia (flopping on the settee): Noble senti-- 
ment! He uses you like a servant? 

CHRISTABEL (throwing out her arms .im- 
patiently): I have to get up and light the fire, 
get his shaving water, prepare breakfast, Clear 
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his boots, and stand at the door to kiss him when 
he goes. 

Juuia: Horrible! Horrible! 

CHRISTABEL: He comes home at all hours of 
the night and expects me to have supper ready 
and be waiting with his slippers. 

Ju.ia: Monster ! 

CHRISTABEL (folding her arms and nodding her 
head defiantly) : I won’t put up with it ! I won’t! 
I won’t ! 

Jota (clapping her hands): Splendid! Your 
attitude has been that of a servile dependent. 
But you are going to change everything. Show 
me now the style you mean to adopt in future. 


(CHRISTABEL throws her head up, sticks 
out her chest, puts her hands on her hips, 
and struts round the stage in a comical 
march of bold defiance. Jutta looks on 
with admiration. 


Juiia: Perfect, my love, perfect! (Rises and 
looks round the room.) Ah, evidence every- 
where of man’s bullying tyranny! Look at him! 
(Pointing to the big picture of HERBERT.) 
Dominating the house. Oh, my comrade, can 
you bear that? Can you ever assert yourself 
while that face is glaring down at you? 


(CHRISTABEL draws herself up stiffly, 
looks at the picture for a moment, then 
marches across the room and takes it off 
the wall. Carrying it through the side 
door on the left she presently returns with 
a big picture of herself and hangs it on the 
nail where the other one was.) 

Juiia: We are winning! Ha, ha! We are 
winning! (She stops suddenly and glares at the 
pipe-rack on the wall.) Pipes in the drawing- 
room? You are never going to countenance that ? 


(CHRISTABEL walks over, snatches the 
rack and pipes down, and flings them in 
the fireplace.) 

Juiia: Excellent, my dear, excellent! (Turns 
and catches sight of the sporting print.) Ah, and 
he bets, too! The curse that brings every family 
to ruin ! 

(CHRISTABEL removes the picture and 
flings it in the corner. JULIA now dis- 
covers the whisky bottle, syphon, and 
glasses. She staggers back, thrusts her 
hands before her face, and shudders. 
CHRISTABEL promptly makes a dash for the 
tray and starts to carry it away.) 


Juiia: Ahem ! I suppose, my dear, that ¢ little 
stimuiant is useful sometimes. (CHRISTABEL 
pauses.) I mean to say (simpering) when one 
feels faint. 

CHRISTABEL (returning with the tray): Can I 
offer you a little ? 
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Juuia: Really, I seldom’ touch anything 
stronger than water; but rather than the other 
sex should have it all their owh way—— 

CHRISTABEL: Do have a little. I take it some- 
times myself. (She pours out two portions and 
adds soda water.) 

Juta (raising her glass): ‘The vote! . 

CHRISTABEL: The vote ! 


(Jura drinks hers off and smacks her 
lips. CHRISTABEL puts her glass down 
when empty and is about to move away.) 


Juuta (hastily): I dare say your husband 
doesn’t content himself with one go, my love? 

CHRISTABEL : He generally has two. 

JuLia (vehemently, raising her glass again) : 
Equality ! 

CHRISTABEL (glancing at her nervously): Oh, 
certainly ! Yes, of course! (Pours out two more 
portions, which are drunk off.) 

JuLta (wiping her lips): We are getting on 
splendidly, my dear. But you have been too 
much of a slave to your husband. ‘This place is 
far too comfortable. Let us make it a little un- 
tidy to show him you are asserting yourself. 

(They go round the room together, fling 
the cushions from the settee into a corner, 
turn the hearthrug upside down, draw the 
curtains together and tie them in a knot, 
and strew papers about the floor.) 

Juiia: That’s better. Ah, my child, there’s a 
glorious campaign before you. Come and sit 
down and you shall hear about some of the good 
work. (They take the two armchairs on left. 
Juuta glances towards whisky bottle and moistens 
her libs.) And it’s dry work, too, hustling round 
for the vote. You remember that last raid of 
ours? That was a grand time for me. I knocked 
off four policemen’s helmets! Four—— 

(HERBERT passes the window singing. 
Enters by middle doors.) 

HERBERT (Singing): We all go the same way 
(Stops and’stares at the litter of news- 
papers on the carpet and the cushions in the 
corner. Walks to the fireplace, bicks up his pibe- 
rack, stares at it, and throws it down again. 
Pushes his hat on the back of his head and strolls 
round. Doesn’t see the women. Looks up at the 
wall and gets a shock as he notices his wife’s 
photo. in place of his own. Is going further 
when he observes CHRISTABEL and JULIA with the 
flaring Suffragette colours on. They are absorbed 
in conversation and do not notice him. He walks 
sideways away from them on tip-toe, making a 
wry face. Is watching them dubiously with his 
mouth on one side and scratching his ear, when 
he is observed. Jutta draws herself up in the 
chair, crosses her arms, and glares. CHRISTABEL 
rises and marches towards him defiantly.) 
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CurisTaBeL: Oh, you have come home, 
Herbert ? 

Herpert (backing a little): Y-yes. I’ve—I’ve 
come home, Chrissie. 

CHRISTABEL (shaking her head defiantly and 
folding her arms): It is weil. Understand now, 
Herbert Parrett, that I do not intend to be the 
plaything of man any longer. Your tyrannous 
reign in this house is over. You hear me? 

Herpert (backing again) :. Certainly, my dear ! 
Oh, yes! 

CHRISTABEL (loudly) 
slave ! 

HERBERT: Yes, my dear. (Shakes his head 
violently.) I mean no, certainly not! 

CuHRISTABEL: I am striking boldly now for— 


: I am no longer your 


er 





Juia (sitting bolt upright and prompting) : 
Equal rights. 

CHRISTABEL : Equal rights, and—er. 

Juia (grimly, still prompting) : Going out at 
nights. 

CHRISTABEL : Going out at nights, and—er—— 

Jutia: Less work, more wages, own latchkey, 
and complete liberty. 

CHRISTABEL (licking off the items by prodding 
HERBERT’S chest with her forefinger and getting 
a little mixed): More work, less wages, my own 
liberty, and a complete LATCHKEY ! 

Jui (absently) : Here endeth the first lesson. 
(Starts and claps her hand over her mouth.) 

CHRISTABEL (a little confused): Here endeth— 
er—and I mean to have the VOTE! 

Juuia (repeating it in a mild shriek): The 
VOTE!’ (Clutches a dinner-bell from the table 
and rings it violently.) 

(HERBERT gets a shock as “‘ The Vote”’ 
is rapped out twice in succession. His 
hat goes off with a jerk. He picks it up 
and takes a determined attitude.) 

HERBERT (firmly) : Now, look here, Christabel 

Jui (jumping to her feet): SILENCE! 

HERBERT (asserting himself): Madam, don’t 
you interrupt. Christabel, you shall listen to 
me 

CHRISTABEL (snatching away his walking-stick 
and rapping the table with it viciously) : I won’t ! 
I won’t! I won’t! I won’t! (Flourishes the stick 
in an alarming fashion. Herbert takes refuge 
behind the settee and looks over the top of it in 
comical dismay.) Monster! Brute! ‘Tyrant! 
I will no longer be your toy, slave, plaything ! 
Clean your own. boots, find your own slippers, 
cook your own kippers! | (She rabs the carpet 
with the stick three times as she speaks.) Her- 
bert Parrett, I am now your equal! (Throws the 
stick away and turns to Miss Pikenurst. They 
embrace lovingly.) 
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HERBERT (aside, grimly): I believe she means 


it. I shall have to humour her. Anyway, I’ve 
got to give in for the present. (Comes from 
behind the settee, removes his overcoat, advances 
timidly towards the ladies, and coughs.) Christa- 
bel, my pet, I—er—think you are quite right. 

Juuia (taking CHRISTABEL’s arm): Oh! joy, 
joy, joy ! He has surrendered. Victory ! victory ! 

HERBERT (aside): I'll give her victory when 
I get her out in the passage ! 

CHRISTABEL (boldly): Am I to understand, 
Herbert, that you have agreed to recognise my 
equality ? 

HERBERT (rubbing his hands one over the other 
modestly and bowing his head obsequiously) : 
Certainly, my dear. Oh, by all means, 
Christabel! Is there anything I can do for you, 
my love, or for the sweet lady, your friend ? 

Jui (grimly, to CHRISTABEL) : Be firm ! 

CHRISTABEL (adopting a domineering attitude) : 
Yes, there is. You can take a turn yourself at 
the housework. Just see if you can put this place 
in order. 

HERBERT: Plaice, my dear? Were you speak- 
ing of fish ? 

CHRISTABEL (sharply): Place, room, apart- 
ment, idiot! Clear it up; don’t you understand ? 

(HERBERT turns tail and bolts through 
middle doors.) 


Jui (lying back in her armchair): Wonder- 
ful! wonderful, my child! You have conquered. 
Oh, what a despicable creature is man when he 
is faced by a determined woman! I was going 
to tell you, my love, about that policeman JI 
smacked in the ear with a hammer 


(HERBERT enters by door on left, with his 
coat off, an apron tied round his waist, and 
a dustpan and brush in his hands. He goes 
nervously round the room tidying up. 


JuLia (who has been narrating something in- 
audibly, suddenly breaks out into loud speech) : 
I said, NO, CERTAINLY NOT! 


(HERBERT drops his dustpan and brush 
and makes a bolt for the back of the settee. 
JULIA has been highly amused by the nar- 
ration of her own retort and is rocking 
with subdued laughter.) 


HERBERT (aside): Must be devilishly funny ! 
I wish I knew the joke. Some dirty trick against 
aman, I’ll bet. (Goes on with his work, keeping 
one eye warily on the couple.) 

Jus (aloud, giggling and tapbing CHRISTABEL 
playfully on the hand): Yes, very well, my pet. 
(Rises.) I can’t resist you, I really can’t. 
You’ve fascinated me and you’ll fascinate the 
whole movement. We’ll go upstairs and look at 
them. Did you say they were striped? 




















(Whispers to CHRISTABEL, who nods in reply. 
Juuia laughs roguishly.) Oh, you are! 

CHRISTABEL (lofiily to HERBERT): I am going 
upstairs with Miss Pikehurst—— 

HERBERT: Piecrust, my dear? 

CHRISTABEL (sharply): Pikehurst ! 
jumps). Don’t leave the work here until it is 
finished. ‘Sweeps off and retires by side door 
with JULIA.) 

HERBERT (turning to the footlights after watch- 
ing the side door for a moment) : A nice—dutiful 
—obedient wife. (Pause.) I don’t think! 
(Looks at the dustpan and brush in his hands and 
at the apron he is wearing.) I can see myself 
coming in for a ROTTEN time! (Telephone 


(HERBERT 


bell rings. He puts down the dustpan and 
brush and answers it.) Hallo? What? Is that 
you, George? How are you, old man? 


(Despondently.) Hallo! Am I feeling chirpy? 
Oh, grand ! (Wretchedly.) I say, my wife’s joined 
the Suffragettes. (Louder.) My wife’s joined 
the Suffragettes! Congratulate me? Thanks! 
What? Been through it yourself? You have my 
sympathy, old chap. No, I haven’t found a way 
out. Didn’t know there was a way out. (Stands 
in a drooping, dejected attitude, with the receiver 
to his ear.) Go on, let’s have it; what have I 
got to do, muzzle her? (Begins to brighten as he. 


listens.) Goon! (Smiling.) Goon! (More en- 
thusiastic.) GO ON! (Shouting. Laughs and 
nods his head.) What? What? I see. 


{Chuckling.) I say, that’s a great idea, old man. 
Yes. Yes. When will she come along? Start 
her off now. Good! (Laughs and nods his head 
again.) Splendid, George! Yes, it ought to be 
a winner. I understand. (Speaking rapidly and 
running his words on in quick succession.) I 
see. Great! Good! I'll let you know. Good- 
bye. Right you are, George. Good-bye. Yes. 
Good-bye. (Laughs.) Right. Goo’-bye. Goo’- 
bye, George. (Puts the receiver up and smacks 
his hands cheerfully. Comes down stage and 
lifts his right forefinger as he explains the 
scheme.) My old pal, George Harris, has put 
me up to a wheeze. -His sister is Flossie Frillkins. 
the actress, and he’s going to send her along 
here as a Suffragette. It’s all right. Chrissie 
doesn’t know her. She’s going to use her charms 
to win me over to the cause, and George reckons 
that we ought to make Chrissie so jealous she’ll 
never want to see another Suffragette in her 
life. Now—— (Grabs his dustpan and brush 
swiftly as the door handle rattles and makes 
absurd pretensions of being busy.) " 

CHRISTABEL (sharply) : 
finished yet ? 

HERBERT: Shan’t be long, my dear. (Picks up 
the two cushions‘and starts to arrange them on 
the settee. Puts them in ophosite corners fussily 


What, haven’t you 
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and then changes them, turns them over, and 
fiddles about. CHRISTABEL walks to the side- 
table and helps herself to whisky. HERBERT 
looks round and watches her with his head on 
one side. She glances at him and he becomes 
terrifically busy again. She adds soda to the 
whisky and HERBERT pauses again to watch her. 
Lifts his head and opens his mouth in imitation 
as she swallows the draught, then smacks his 
lips. CHRIS?TABEL lifts up the tray and carries it 
to the side door. H&RBERT follows in haste with 
his hands held out. The door is slammed in his 
face and he turns and rolls his tongue round his 
lips. There is a loud ring at the door-bell. He 
throws off his apron hastily, pitches the dustpan 
and brush under the settee, and buts on his coat.) 


(Enter Fiosstz FRULLKINS by middle 
doors, a young and pretty girl, gorgeously 
dressed.) 


’ HERBERT (bouncing forward with outstreched 
hands): Flossie ! 
FLossi£: Hallo, Bert! How are you, old boy ? 


(HERBERT fusses round her admiringly, 
puts his hands on her shoulders, chucks 
her under the chin, wriggles and shows 
generally that she is a favourite of his.) 


HERBERT: I say, Floss, you do look a peach ! 

FLossize (graciously): Hands off, Bertie! 
You’re a married man, now. Please don’t forget 
it. I’m here strictly on business, remember. 
(Smiles sweetly.) 

HERBERT (glancing towards the side door and 
rubbing his hands): I say, Floss—er—how do 
we begin ? 

FLossig (relapsing on the settee): Why, ’ma 
Suffragette, of course, and I’ve come to convert 
you to the cause. 

HERBERT: Half a tick. (Walks across the 
room and gets a rosette with the Suffragette 
colours, which he fastens on FLossir’s breast.) 
There, now you're labelled. 

Fiossie: I’ve come to convert you to the 
cause and you’re to become a supporter at once. 
You’re to make furious love to me. Do you 
understand ? 

HERBERT (laughing meaningly and rubbing his 
hands in anticipation): (Do—I—understand? 
WHAT HO! (Hastily sits by her side as the door 
opens and CHRISTABEL and JULIA enter.) 

FLossik (loudly) : I’m sure Mr. Parrett; you are 
going to become a staunch supporter of the move- 
ment. Do you really think we are in the right? 
(Cooingly.) 

HERBERT (gushingly, leaning towards her): 
YOU couldn’t be in the wrong ! 

Frossim (tenderly): And you are going to 
help us? 
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HERBERT (putting his face close to hers): 
I’d do anything for you! 


(CHRISTABEL and JULIA have ’ stopped 
and are exchanging astonished glances. 
CHRISTABEL coughs loudly.) 


HERBERT (jumping up and bustling towards 
his wife): Chrissie, my darling, allow me to pre- 
sent you to Miss Flossie Frillkins. A new re- 
cruit to the ranks of your noble army, my dear. 
Miss Frillkins has called to get my support, and 
I have given it unreservedly. (Throwing out his 
arms in enthusiasm.) Miss Piecrust—Pike- 
hurst (turning to her friend), I am won over— 
won over! Votes for women! Votes for women ! 
VOTES FOR WOMEN ! 

(FLossiz comes forward and bows to 
CHRISTABEL and JULIA, who bow in turn.) 

CHRISTABEL: Very pleased to meet you. 
(Glances over FLossie and then at her husband, 
whose eyes are on FLossiz. JULIA grasps 
FLossir’s hand dramatically.) 

JuLia (in sonorous tones): Thrice welcome to 
our ranks! Thanks for the victim—er—convert 
(glancing hastily at HERBERT) you have secured 
so quickly. Mr. Parrett (turning to HERBERT), 
I salute you. , 

HERBERT (backing away nervously): Much 
obliged. My doctor has forbidden me to kiss. 
(Takes Frossiz by the arm and holds out his 
hand towards the settee. FLossi seats herself. 
HERBERT grins and rubs his hands.) She’s bitten 
it already, Floss. Did you notice how she 
looked at us? 

FLossi& (patting his arm quickly): You must 
make love to Miss Pikehurst also. 

HERBERT (with a look of horror): What? 

Fiossiz: Of course you must, stupid. If we 
don’t win her over she will be my enemy. Begin. 
at once. 

(HERBERT groans, looks woefully at 
Juuia, who is talking with CHRISTABEL, 
and then turns a pathetic face to Fi,ossig.) 

HERBERT (pleadingly) : Mercy ! 

FLossi® (sternly): I insist! Bring her over 
here. 

(Herbert pulls himself tegether, 
thumps himself on the chesi to inspire 
courage, and marches with comic valour 
towards Jutta.) 


HERBERT: Darling! (Coughs in confusion.) 
Miss Piecrust — Pikehurst. May I beg— 
may I BEG that you will join Miss Frillkins and 
discuss the great cause, while I do myself the 
honour of preparing tea for you both? And I 
trust that in future you will look upon this house 
as your home. Charmed to have vou stay here 
always. (Clasps his hands, ogles her, and bends 


low like a shopwalker, turning his back on 
CHRISTABEL.) 

Jui (simpering and delighted):.Oh, Mr. 
Parrett! Really, this is most charming of you! 

HERBERT: (holding out his left hand with 
elaborate ceremony.): Allow me. (JULIA puts 
het right hand in his and he leads her to the 
settee. Draws table near. CHRISTABEL looks on 
in disapproval). I sha’n’t be gone long. (Turns 
his head as he goes and smiles upon her again.) 

CHRISTABEL (sharply): Tea for three, please, 
Hetbert ! 

HERBERT: Certainly, my dear; I'll take a cup 
myself. (Exit left.) 

Juuia (soulfully, to Frossiz): Ah, if we only 
had more men in the cause like dear Mr. Parrett ! 
Such a charming manner ! 

FLossig: Isn’t he a dear? So sympathetic ! 


(CHRISTABEL throws her head up, gazes 
at the pair impatiently for a moment, then 
takes a chair to the table and seats herself 
abruptly. Jut1a and FLossi£ go on talk- 
ing without noticing her.) 


CHRISTABEL (with an effort): I see there was 
some window-smashing yesterday. 

Juuia (confining her. attention to FLosstg) : 
Yes, as you say, so sympathetic. And chivalrous, 
too, I’m sure. ’ 

FLossiz: Yes, we shall find him very useful 
in our work. 

CHRISTABEL (a little louder): Did you read 
about that window-smashing-—— 

Juut1a (still ignoring CHRISTABEL): We must 
get him to come down to the offices—— 


(Enter HERBERT with a tray of tea- 
things. Places it on table by settee.) 


CHRISTABEL (stiffly): Ill serve the tea, Her- 
bert. 

HERBERT (firmly): No, my dear. It is an 
honour for me to wait upon ladies. (Pours out 
tea. Hands a cup to Juuta and lifts sugar-basin.)} 
How many? (Softly.) 

Jui (coyly): Three, please, Mr. Parrett. 

HERBERT (serving her): Sweets to the sweet. 
(JULIA simpers and glances at FLOSsIE, who nods. 
HERBERT pours out another cup of tea and hands 
it to Frosstr. Lifts the sugar-basin again; puts 
one knob in the cup.) 

FLossti& (cooingly) : Thank you so much ! 

HERBERT (holding up another knob of sugar 
with the tongs): Do have another. 

Frlossiz : No, thank you. 

Hersert: Oh, do! (Turns to Juita.) Do have 
another ! 

CHRISTABEL (who has been fuming through. it 
all, speaking sharply): When you've quite 
finished, Herbert. 
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(HERBERT turns absently, seizes the tea- 
pot and pours out more tea, but misses 
the cup and pours half of it on the tray. 
CHRISTABEL shrieks.) 

Hersert: Awfully sorry! (Adds milk and 
puts in lump after lump of sugar, his eyes turned 
the other way.) 

CHRISTABEL: Thank you, thank you! 
enough ! 

(HERBERT goes on adding sugar, giving 
his attention to JuLIA and FLOSSIE. 
CHRISTABEL takes the cup away just as he 


That’s 


turns the basin upside down. The sugar 
falls with a clatter’ on the _ tray. 
CHRISTABEL puts her cup down, rises 
hurriedly, and crosses left. Taps her 


right foot impatiently on the carpet, and 
smacks her right fist in her left hand. 
Her temper is getting out of hand. HErR- 
BERT draws her chair forward, sits on it, 
and gives his attention to JULIA and 
FLOSSIE.) 

CHRISTABEL (aside, keeping her anger. down 


with difficulty): I shall not put up with much 


more of this. Just look at them (glancing to- 
wards the settee). Oh, yes (with a laugh), he’s 
ready enough to support the cause! It isn’t the 
cause he cares about. It’s those creatures he 
wants to flirt with. 

HERBERT (thumping his right fist in l:is left 
hand): Yes, the campaign must be pushed on at 
once. We’ll get up some new ideas of our own 
Look here, you must both stay to dinner. 

Junta: Oh, Mr. Parrett, it’s very good of you! 

Fiossiz: I should love to. In your com- 
pany—— 

HERBERT (rising and bowing low) : 
charmed to have you. (Crosses briskly towards 
CHRISTABEL.) Chrissie, I’ve invited Miss Pike- 
hurst and Miss Frillkins to stay to dinner. The 
cause of Woman’s Suffrage must be carried on 
with all speed. If you are to get the vote 

CHRISTABEL (angry): Oh, bother the vote. 

HERBERT (in mock indignation): W-W-W- 
What’s that? Bother-the vote? (Grins and 
winks.) Nonsense! The emancipation of women 
(raising his clenched fist aloft) is the only thing 
that matters in Britain to-day. The vote! The 
vote! THE VOTE! (Raises his voice to a 
squeaky scream and then clabs his hand to his 
throat.) Yes, my dear, we'll have a little dinner 
to-night to celebrate our conversion—yours and 
mine. 

CHRISTABEL (tragically) : 
me—— 

HERBERT (hastily): All right, my love. I 
know what you are going to say. Don’t you 
worry about the cooking. I’ll see to that. I'll 
cook the joint, Flossie can peel the potatoes, and 


I shall be 





Herbert, listen to 


mig 


Julia will look after the gravy. We’re all 
brothers and sisters in the one great cause. Hand 
in hand, shoulder to shoulder, in fond embrace 
we'll fight our way to victory! (Hurries back to 
the guests.) 

CHRISTABEL (clenching her fists and trembling 
with wrath): Oh! Flossie! Julia! In fond 
embrace! (Looks round, screams, and rushes 
off, left.) 

HERBERT (rubbing his hands and dividing his 
attention between Jutta and Fiossim): I’ve 
arranged it all. ‘We'll have such a nice evening. 

Jota (gushingly): You are so forceful, Mr. 
Parrett. ' 

HERBERT (softly) : Call me Herbert, Julia; I’m 
your brother now ! 

(FLossIg turns away to hide her laughter.) 

JULIA (covering her eyes with one '‘hand and 
patting HERBERT playfully with the other): Oh, 
Herbert, you NAUGHTY boy ! 

HERBERT (giddily) : Ju-li-a! You puss! 


(FLossiz takes his arms, swings him 
round, and pulls him down on the settee 
between them. HERBERT kicks his legs in 
the air boisterously as he flops down.) 


HERBERT (tearfully joyous): I say, did you 
hear that story about the Suffragette and the 
policeman after the midnight raid? It’s the 
funniest thing (Pulls them both towards 
him and whispers. The door, left, opens again 
and CHRISTABEL bounces in. As she enters the 
three burst into a roar of laughter. JuLta 
smacks HERBER’T’S hand. He returns the com- 
pliment. Frosstm takes his arm and shakes 
him.) 

Fiossiz (laughing): Oh, Bertie, you dreadful 
person ! 

HERBERT (drawing JULIA and FiLossir towards 
him again as he observes CHRISTABEL in a tower- 
ing rage): I say, I’ve just thought of a brilliant 
idea!. (Whispers again, turning his head first 
to one and then to the other. They draw away 
and clap their hands.) 

JULIA and FLOossI£ 





(simultaneously) : 


‘Splendid. 
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HERBERT (rising smartly and going towards 
CHRISTABEL): Chrissie, my darling, we’ve just 
thought of a splendid idea for you. You can help 
the cause and cover yourself with glory. All 
you have to do is to smash a post-office window 
and get a month in prison. (CHRISTABEL jumps 
and gives a startled gasp). Grand idea, isn’t it? 
(HERBERT grins.) 

CHRISTABEL (with 
magnificent ! 

Juuia and Frossim (in chorus, rising and ap- 
proaching hand in hand): We knew you’d say 
so ! 


a wild laugh): Oh, 
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HERBERT’ (imitating their feminine walk in an 
absurdly exaggerated manner and speaking. in a 
falsetto voice): Yes, we knew you'd say so! 

CHRISTABEL (sarcastically, smiling in spite of 
her anger, and addressing the two women): I’m 
so very much obliged to you ! 

HERBERT (walking round in a short circle, 
hands in trousers pockets, and wagging his 
head): Simply topping idea, Chris. And there’s 
no need to waste any time. ~ You can begin to- 
morrow before breakfast and get arrested straight 
ff! (CHRISTABEL gives a perceptible shiver.) 
Don’t worry about my comfort. Some of the dear 
sisters will come along and look after me 
{glancing lovingly towards Jutia and FL ossir, 
who respond sweetly). Ah, Chrissie, to think 
of the time you’ll be having: 

CHRISTABEL (aside, working her fingers con- 
vulsively): Yes, and the time you'll be having ! 

HERBERT: Being forcibly fed by wardresses 








CHRISTABEL (aside): Being tenderly fondled 
by those creatures ! 

HERBERT (growing enthusiastic): Oh, the 
glory of it! Why wait til] to-morrow? I’ll find 
the hammer now and you can go off and get 
locked up at once. We’ll have that little dinner 
by our three selves and drink your health while 
you’re on the way to the police-station. Votes 
for women! Come, my noble-hearted Wife, one 
last embrace. 

(As HERBERT approaches with open arms, 
CHRISTABEL shrieks, jumps in the air, and 
raises her two hands with curved fingers, 
as though she would claw at his face.) 

CHRISTABEL (shrieking): Monster! Villain! 
Keep away from me! (HERBERT jumps back and 
Shakes in mock terror.) Oh, I can see through 
your vile plot, you faithless scoundrel! And I 
see through you, too, you creatures (glaring at 
JULIA and Fiossiz). But you shall not get rid 
of me so easily. You shall not pack me away 
safely in prison while you carry on your flirta- 
tions. Votes for women? Bah! Bosh! Rub- 
bish! (Tears off her Suffrage rosette, flings it to 
ihe ground, and stamps on it.) ‘ 

JuLiA (throwing out her arms in horror): 
Treachery ! Oh, spare me this sight! The badge 
of freedom trampled under foot ! 

FLossi& (turning aside and covering her face 
to hide her laughter): Horrible! It’s an insult 
to the League ! 

HERBERT (feigning to be indignant and speak- 
ing in tragic tones): Oh, Christabel! what have 
you done? 

CHRISTABEL (seizing him bv the collar with 
both hands and shaking him) : I know what I’ve 
done and I know what you’ve done. I’ll give 
you Suffragettes! (Punching him.) I'll give 
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you Julia and Flossie! (Punching him again.) 
You’ll put me-in prison, will you, while you 
carry on with these shameless creatures? 
(Shaking him.) ‘There are going to be no votes 
here, and no women, and no little dinners for the 
cause. (Flings him away from her. HERBERT 
turns and makes an attempt to speak. CHRISTA- 
BEL picks up his walking-stick threateningly. 
HERBERT bolts through door, left.) 
(Junta, who has been clinging to 
FLOossiE and shaking her head, now breaks 
away and approaches CHRISTABEL.) 


Ju.ia: Oh, my. dear sister ; 

CHRISTABEL (in a mild shriek) : Sister? Don’t 
you call me sister, you Suffragette fright! 
(JuLIA gasps.) You husband snatcher! You 
frizzled old flirt! (She makes a dash at JULIA 
with each sentence. JuLta as quickly retires.) 
I’ll give you raids! I’ll make a raid on you! 
(JuLIA squeals and retires behind settee.) 


(FLOssIE; who has been making a great 
show of alarm, timidly approaches 
CHRISTABEL with arms outstretched. At 
the first show of hostility she gives a 

’ shriek and joins Juii1a behind the settee.) 


CHRISTABEL (smacking the settee with the 
walking-stick): Come out of that! Calling my 
husband Bertie! (She makes a dash round tie 
settee. JuLtA and FLossiIE scramble away. As 
they are running, HERBERT enters by middle 
doors. He immediately turns tail and bolts again. 
There is a hurried chase round the room, which 
Juiia takes very seriously, but which FLOSSIE 
seems to enjoy. Finally, both JuLia and FLossi£ 
dash in turns for the middle doors, each followed 
by a cushion thrown by CHRISTABEL. As they 
bass the window both put in their heads and 
shout simultaneously.) 

JuuiA and Frossie (in one voice through 
window): Votes for women ! 

(CHRISTABEL drops on the settee for a 
moment and covers her face with her 
hands then jumps up. As she does so, 
HERBERT puts his head through middle 
doors.) 

CHRISTABEL (sobbing) : I—I’ve done with Her- 
bert. He can have the vote and all the voters. 
Not another day will I stay in this house! (Re- 
tires in tears through door, left.) 

HERBERT (entering and looking horribly de- 
jected): I’ve done it!’ What’s the programme 
now, I wonder? What, what, what, what? 
(Stamps about the room.) I can’t let her go. I 
must do something. (Pulls at his hair, kicks the 
cushions, drops on the settee, jumps ub again, 
starts to take off his coat, puts it on again, strides 
across the room, and stops suddenly.) She’s 
coming down! She’s going to clear out and 
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SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck; and arms 
of matchless whiteness are ensured to those Ladies 
who use 


~ | |ROWLAND'S KALYDOR| - 


Gostumes for 


“The Marriage 
Market,” 


“GIRL ON THE FILM,” 
“JOSEPH AND 
HIS BRETHREN,” 


were supplied 


Most curative, healing, and 
refreshing. It preserves the 





& osfumes skin from all trying changes 

pane Wi . of weather, removes 

g freckles, tan, redness and 

on hire jor roughness ; soothes and 


heals irritation and 
cutaneous eruptions more 
effectually than any other 
preparation. Warranted 
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Theatre and Modern Boot and 
Shoe Makers. 


H. & M. RAYNE, 


‘La France” Shoe. 49, Charing Cross Road, 
- London, W.C. 
And at 


115/119, Waterloo Road, S.E. 
(Opposite Rly. & Tram Terminus), 








Manufacturers and 
suppliers to the leading 
London Theatres and 
Principal Actresses. 


Toe-dancing Shoes 
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** Shoes are perfect.” 
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Ladies’ Outdoor Wear at Moderat: Prices. 
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“Dear Mr. Clarkson, 


always been satisfactory. 


W. CLARKSON. *:«*: WARDOUR STREET, 


By Special Appointment RRS: to His Majesty The King. 
W. CLARKSO 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 


CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
AND BEAUTY 


The Greatest Beautifier in the World. 
Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely unrivalled for the 
Complexion. 

All the Wigs used in 
“THE LAUGHING HUSBAND,” 
made by Clarkson. 


(Copy of Letter.) 
**New Theatre, W:C. 
“8th Nov., 1913, 
‘*T am very pleased with the work you have done for me; it has 


**T shall be most happy to give you any other orders, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
(Sad.) “‘ DAISIE IRVING.” 
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Save Your Money! 
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Try it when fatigued or depressed. 
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leave me! (Makes a dash for the telephone as 
CHRISTABEL enters hurriedly. She has on her 
hat and coat and is carrying a bag.) 

HERBERT (shaking visibly and 
loudly): Hallo? Who are you? Suffragette 
headquarters? What do you say? Are we in 
favour of votes for women? CERTAINLY 
NOT! W-W-W-What? Thought I was in 
favour? Madam, I favour what my wife favours. 
Do you hear me? I say I favour what my wife 
favours and that only. She has disapproved of 
it, that is enough for me! 

(CHRISTABEL puts down her bag, clasps 
her hands, and turns a smiling face to the 
footlights. H®RBERT sees her action.and 
winks.) 

HERBERT (sternly) :. Understand what I say. 
No, we are not in favour of the movement! 
Don’t let another woman come near this house. 
(CHRISTABEL moves towards him with out- 
stretched arms.) Not another woman! Not 
one! Not half a one! Not a quarter of one! 
Not 


speaking 





(Slams down the receiver. CHRISTABEL 
is standing behind him looking up 
lovingly. He holds out his arms and she 
slips into them with a grateful sigh. Alt 
the same nioment the smiling face of 
FLOSSIE appears at the window. HERBERT 
waves one hand towards her.) 

CURTAIN. 
| Applications for permission to perform the 
above play should be made to the Editor of THE 
PLAYGOER. | 





** Tf this be so, as yet the glass seems true,’’ are 
the words of the Duke Orsino in ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night.’? They might be well applied to the new 
invention called Triplex Safety Glass, which is 
able to sustain the severest blow without splinter- 
ing, and yet is quite transparent. ‘The new com- 
position consists of two thicknesses of glass with 
a very fine layer of xylonite between, the three 
welded together under enormous hvdraulic pres- 
sure. The chief cause of injurv in collisions on 
the road arises from shattered glass, but Triplex 
neither’ splinters nor breaks, but only ‘“‘ stars.”’ 
Its value in all circumstances where glass is used 
is consequently incalculable. 





‘The Birthdays of Stage Favourites’’ is the 
title of a neat little book, compiled by Stanley 
Morne, who has been associated with The Era 
for more than 12 years. The book contains the 
birth dates and, in many instances, the birth- 
places of nearly 700 of the leading lights in the 
entertainment world, and mav be had of the 
publishers, Hill and Smith, of Racauet Court, 
Fleet Street, for three penny. stamps. 
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A Fourpenny Theatre. 


** All seats 4d.’’ will be the cry of a theatre 
for the people which Miss Rosina Filippi has in 
view. in a lecture on the necessity of such a 
theatre recently, Miss Filippi said it would be 
run much on the same principle as the cinemato- 
graph theatre in every district of London and in 
every town in the provinces. 

Cinemas were not supplying the right kind of 
drama, however popular they might be. In the 
theatre she had in mind there would be produced 
the finest plays, both classical and modern. 
There was at present only one such theatre in 
the world, and that was at Milan. The house 
held 2,300 people, and the charge for any seat 
was only 4d., neither more nor less. Only the 
plays of the best dramatists were produced, and 
the audiences came away with something to 
think about. They had seen a real play, played 
by real artistes. Bernard Shaw's ‘‘ Candida ”’ 
had proved to be a great favourite, and was given 
three er four times every season. The popular 
theatre which she advocated would not ‘be a 
money-making concern. Money would, of 
course, be required to start it, and it must be 
endowed. If rich people supported hospitals, 
why should they not also support theatres, which 
were necessary for the physical and mental well- 
being of people? 

Miss Filippi fully appreciated the difficulties 
which such a theatre would encounter in start- 
ing. No Government had ever been called upon 
to subsidise a theatre, and a Government grant 
was out of the question. It was also very doubt- 
ful whether any County Council would make a 
grant for such a purpose, and the money re- 
quired would have to come:from private sources. 
The entire theatre, company, working staff, 
plays, costumes, and other necessary expenses 
for upkeep for two years was exactly the sum 
‘recently paid for a single film for a cinema 
theatre. Her proposal was that the first theatre 
should be in the Chelsea district, and it should 
be built to seat from 1,200 to 2,000 persons. The 
acting must be good from the very first, and 
keep good. Her idea was to have a students’ 
theatre anda people’s theatre which would form 
acombine. The salaries would not be more than 
£3 or less than £1 per week—much the same is 
the supers earned at some of our theatres. 





‘“‘The Future of the Theatre,’ published by 
G. Bell and Sons, is by John Palmer, dramatic 
critic to the Saturday Review. In this forecast 
of dramatic history, critics, producers, long runs, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the speculative 
manager all disappear, and a theatre national 
,and redeemed is portrayed. 
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The | Publisher, 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
5 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please send me each month “The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” for 
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Rates of Subscription :— Twelve months, 8/6; Six months, 4/3. 
‘*The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” will be sent post free at the above rates to any part of the world. 
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